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DIANA MALLORY 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 
THIRD EDITION 


Crown 8vo, 6s, Over 70,000 Copies Sold. 








Other Gs. Novels 
CATHERINE’S CHILD - Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 


ROUND THE FIRE STORIES’ - - A. Conan Doyle 
THE GREEN PARROT - - - Bernard Capes 
THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS Katharine Tynan 
THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND Dora Greenwell McChesney 





JUST PUBLISHED 
A New Work presenting the Case for WOMEN SUFFRAGE 
By the Author of “ The Social Fetich.” 


THE HUMAN WOMAN 


By LADY GROVE 
With a Vignette Title-page. Demy 8vo, 5s. net 


OBSERVER.—“ It is a delightfully characteristic work, of undoubted sincerity 
of ability, and not a little literary skill. There are some good stories in the book.” * 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is refreshing to find such a sane and level-headed 
statement of the Suffragist position as that contained ina ‘The Human Woman,’a 
book which should compel attention.” 


PERCY, PRELATE AND POET. By 


ALICE C, C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom,” 
With a Preface by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and 7 Half-tone Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 1os. 6d. net. 
EVENING STANDARD.—* Miss Gaussen has availed herself of new materia! 
and hitherto unpublished papers, and her account of the man makes a strange 
contrast with what we know of his work.” 


MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY. 


A Record of Friendships. By R. C. LEHMANN, MP. 
Author of “Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” “The Sun Child,” etc. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—" What a pageant of names Mr. Lehmann marshals before 
us! . . . great and distinguished men each talking in his own person about big 
and trifling attairs! Mr. Lehmann succeeds in giving us a sort of portrait gallery.” 











MEGGIE: a Day Dream. By Lad 
to. PERCY. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by F. D. BEDFORD. 
rown Svo, 6s, 


GENTLEWOMAN.—"The child is a true child and the dream world the 
authoress weaves around her is the right world for children.” 


THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU. By S. G. 
TALLENTYRE, Author of “The Life of Voltaire,” etc. ith Portraits. 
Small demy §vo, tos. 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ The life of this representative Frenchman is the product 

of much insight and knowledge.” 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. By Lady 


RITCHIE. Mostly Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. With Portraits, 
including a New Portrait of W. M, Thackeray from a recently discovered 
miniature painting. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
STAN DARD.—“ Memories of Thackeray himself colour nearly all these sketches 
of men and women, with many of whom he was in one way or another connected 
“ a volume full of gracious memories, kindly discourse, and gentle criticism.’ 


A SHROPSHIRE LASS AND LAD. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of “Spring in a Shrop- 
shire Abbey,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MA N OF THE MASK: a Study 
n . i S, 
Chamberlain ° enter te Hn story: x author a est Peter at 
Rome,” etc. Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
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Greening’s Special Publications 
THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. By SAMUEL 
COWAN, J.P. Two Vols. Demy 8vo, cloth £2 as. net. 
“A work of great historical research, |throwing considerable light on many 
ints; especially on bd my of the Stuart Sovereigns, the High Stewards of 


tland, and their prog: ey | Post. 
“A valuable contribution to English history.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ROYAL LOVERS AND MISTRESSES. The 
Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned Kiags. By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, 
Author of “The Curse of the Romanoffs,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s, net. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. By RICHARD R. 
TERRY, Organist and Director of the Choir at Westminster Cathedral. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. . 

An exhaustive review of the history of Church Music, as well asa practical 
guide for Choirmasters, especially in the all-important matter of choir training and 
voice production, in which the author is an acknowledged expert. 




















EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, AND CRIME. 
By =a WILSON, M.D. With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 

Of the above important work Truth says :—‘ The volume is one which should 
be of use to every sociologist who wishes to be conversant with the medical aspect 
of the problem.” 


BUBBLES IN BIRDLAND. Written by HAROLD 
SIMPSON. Drawings by G. E. SHEPHARD. Thisis one of the cleverest 
and funniest books for ehildren ever produced. It contains 30 full-page 
coloured Illustrations. 2s. net. 


A Book for All Dog-Lovers 


A KNOWING DOG. By E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 
Illustrated by “YORICK.” Price Half-a-Crown net. 


GLANCINDA. A Fairy Tale in Nine Glintings. By 
“MARDALE.” Drawings by ERNEST SMYTHE. as. 6d. net. 














A Poet of Promise 


A PAINTER’S PASTIME. By MARGARET THOMAS. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
“Her sonnets are smeoth and excellent in technique, with occasional fine lines, 


especially last lines.” —Evening Standard. 


DEAN SWIFT’S WORKS 


Bound in a neat cloth binding, and printed on good paper. Uniform with 
the four previous volumes. 2s. net. 


Vol. 5.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS IN LILLIPUT 
AND BROBDINGNAG. 


Vol. 6.—_GULLIVER’S TRAVELS IN LAPUTA 
AND AMONG THE HOUYHNHNMS. 


New Volumes in THE LOTUS LIBRARY 

Bound in cloth, top edge gilt, 1s. 6d. net. Bound in leather, 2s. net. 

THE MUMMY’S ROMANCE. By THEOPHILE 
GAUTIER. Translated by G. F. MONKSHOOD. 

SALAMMBO. By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Translated 
by J. W. MATTHEWS. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 

THE BLUE DUCHESS. By PAUL BOURGET. 
Translated by ERNEST TRISTAN. 


THE LATIN QUARTER. (Scénes de la Vie de Boheme. 
By HENRY MURGER. Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE and JOHN 
SELWYN. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 











A Romance that Grips 


SEMIRAMIS. 6s. 


By EDWARD PEPLE, Part Author of “ Richard the Brazen.” 


She stood at the water's edge, a girl just budding into womanhood, her fair skin 
istening with the freshness of her bath. A clinging skirt from hip to knee revealed 
é slender symmetry of limb, clean, lithe, and poised for nimble flight. For the 
rest she was nude, save for a tumbling wealth of flame-hued locks, tossed by the 
rising breeze, half veiling, half disclosing, a gieaming bust and throat. Above, a 
witch's face, Grecian in its lines, = dashed with the warm voluptuousness of Semitic 
blood ; a mouth firm, fearless in its strength, yet tempered by a reckless merriment— 
a mouth to hardenin atempest-gust of scorn, to quiver at the sigh of passion’s 
prayer, or fling its light-lipped laughter in the teeth of him who ere Her eyes— 
a haunted pool of light, wherein a man might drown his soul, and, sinking, bless his 
torturer. 
For an instant more stood Menon, gaping at the girl, till humour gripped him, 
and he flung back his head and laughed. 
“ By asshur,” he cried aloud, “a kiss shall be the price of thy sweet imperti- 
nence |” 
At all Libraries and Booksellers 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


His Imperial Majesty the Kaiser no doubt disrelishes humble 
pie. But he has had to partake thereof at length, and, 
even with the Daily Telegraph to soothe and comfort him, 
he will probably become pretty elderly before he forgets 
this bitterest of his experiences. It is suggestive of what 
is commonly called the irony of fate that Wilhelm II.’s 
meal of humiliation should have been served to him by 
Prince Biilow who only a few short days ago was eagerly 
appropriating to himself the full blame and responsibility 
for his Imperial master’s unthinkable indiscretion. Prince 
Bilow no doubt did his loyal duty when he endeavoured 
to hoodwink the foreign correspondents; but pose 
repentantly as he might, he could not hoodwink the 
German people. They knew precisely whom to blame for 
the Kaiser’s share in the Daily Telegraph’s ill-considered 
interview—namely the Kaiser himself and no other. His 
Majesty has now been told by his own scapegoat, Prince 
Biilow to wit, and in his own Reichstag, that for the future 
he must impose upon himself, even in his private conversa- 
tions, that reserve which is indispensable to a consistent 
policy and to the authority of the Crown, and that if he is 
not prepared to make such impositions upon himself 
neither Prince Bilow nor any other Chancellor could 
accept responsibility for it. Such a flat reprimand to a 
monarch who bolsters up his supposed dignity with /ése- 
majesté will no doubt come with all the sharpness of a slap 
in the face. But it was a rebuke necessary to be 
administered, and it is satisfactory to find that when the 
moment arrived Prince Biilow did not flinch from 
inflicting it. Let it be a lesson to all monarchs who would 
flirt and condescend with a cheap money-grubbing press. 











One notes with interest that, while the Kaiser assured 
the wise old Daily Telegraph that the people of Germany 
hated the English and would have eaten them up long ago 
had it not been for the restraining influence of the 
Imperial hand, everybody who took part in the Reichstag 
debate, from Prince Biilow downwards, appeared to be 
most anxious that the English should understand 
that Germany loved them. No consideration for the 
Kaiser’s personal view, to say nothing of his personal 
honour, would seem to have weighed with these orators. 
The Germans love the English, and whatever else the 
German Naval programme may mean it certainly does not 
mean unfriendliness or menace for England. We believe 





that both the Kaiser and the Reichstag have spoken the 
truth—with a strict eye of course to the immediate interests 
of all parties concerned. A man is not your real enemy till 
he strikes you, or, at any rate, it is not until he has delivered 
his blow that you can be sure of him. The German people 
are just as fond of peace as any other people, and just as 
prone to imagine at critical moments that war is the only 
way out. Hence it is that they would hold out bouquets to 
us with one hand and sharpened knives with the other. We 
don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, we’ve got the 
ships, we’ve got the men, and if Prince Bilow and the 
Kaiser can manage it, we shall get the money too. Anda 
very good German way of getting money is to fight for it. 
We do not wish to range ourselves with the Germanophobes, 
and we have no doubt in the world that Germany loves us 
in a certain ingenuous fashion. On the other hand, we 
believe that if England were a shade less powerful on the 
seas than she happens to be at the present moment 
Germany’s love would come to wicked grips with Germany’s 
greed, and Heaven alone knows what might not happen. 
Ultimately it is strength that decides most questions, 
whether of love or hate, and if we are to be reasonably 
indifferent, as we ought to be indifferent, to Germany’s 
love or hate we must stick to the old stout, solid, implac- 
able policy. The Daily Telegraph's own view of its con- 
nection with this latest and most serious phase of the 
Anglo-German situation is exceedingly humorous. Our 
contemporary seems to labour under the impression that 
by blazing out with its cheap and preposterous “ inter- 
view” it has conferred all sorts of blessings not only on 
England, but also on its Imperial protégé. It looks upon 
the spectacle of the Kaiser in his dunce-cap with a 
complacent avuncular eye, and it reels off platitudes on 
the subject with a becoming disregard to everybody’s 
feelings but its own. The Daily Telegraph has hurt 
Wilhelm II. in the gravest and most serious manner, but 
it is unabashed and, publicly at at rate, unrepentant. The 
Kaiser may sup his sorrow alone for anything the Daily 
Telegraph cares. “You have been a naughty boy, and it 
is your own fault,” says the Daily Telegraph. “ We, the 
Daily Telegraph, on the other part, are not in any sense to 
blame, and for that matter our precious ‘scoop’ has done 
everybody a power of good.” We willleave it at that ; but 
the chagrin of the Daily Mail and the Times at not having 
been round the corner when this journalistic plum was 
toward is understood to be terrible. 


At the Guildhall on Monday night Mr. Asquith made 
the speech which is expected from the Prime Minister on 
such occasions. According to the Daily Telegraph, it was a 
speech “which will rally to the support of the British 
Government all Englishmen, without distinction of party.” 
We appear to have read these words many a time and oft 
in the Daily Telegraph, and they amount exactly to what 
Mr. Asquith’s speech amounted—namely, words:— 


I have spoken of peace [quoth Mr. Asquith himself] 
not merely as a British, but as a European interest— 
an interest, indeed, in which all the communities of 
the world have a share. But—and these shall be my 
final words—the primary obligation which every 
Government owes to the people of its own country is 
to maintain and to safeguard the national security. 


Marvellous! Mr. Asquith did not even go the length of 
making promises. e talked with the ancient triteness 
and the ancient lack of particularity. He babbled of “ our 
duty to the Empire” and “the protection of our 
commerce, our agony and our homes;” but as to 
what his duty to the Empire might be, and as to the 
methods whereby he proposes to protect us, he proffered 
no information. We know what his real views on these 
subjects are, and so does Germany, 





During the past week we have been inundated with 
communications from clergymen. It seems that the Times 
newspaper has come to the conclusion that “ The Life and 
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Letters of Queen Victoria” at 6s, for three volumes is 
really a devotional work, and that the clergy of the country 
should for this reason assist the Times in its sale. The 
touting letter addressed from Printing House Square to 
all Crockford makes luscious reading. Here is the beginning 
of it: 

You are aware that by the command of his Majesty 
the King a new and popular six-shilling edition of the 
‘“ Letters of Queen Victoria” has just been issued by 
Mr. — Murray in connection with the Times. To 
the King, as well as to the nation, the memory of the 
late Queen is a hallowed possession, and it has been 
his gracious and kindly wish to share this precious 
heritage with the humblest of his subjects. The 
Churches wisely hold aloof from the strife of party 
politics ; but there is a higher citizenship, which is 
above politics, a conception of public duty, which 
becomes itself a religion, an ideal of devoted service, 
which finds no more perfect expression than in the 
simple record given by the Queen herself of her daily 
accomplishment of the great task laid upon her, 


The Times is evidently possessed of a pretty poor opinion 
of the intelligence of the average parson, but the Times, as 
has been usual with it of late, reckons without its host. 
The country vicar and the country curate may be in no 
sense partakers in the wonderful smartness of Mr. Moberly 
Bell, but they do possess a sufficient stock of horse sense 
to know the difference between snuffling cant and honest 
business intention. If the Times is so far forgetful of its 
respect for her late Majesty Queen Victoria, not to mention 
its respect for Edward VII., that it can play upon the 
memoirs of the one and the “commands” of the other in 
this shameless way for ninepences, we suppose that the 
clergy will have to put up with it, All the same, there is 
an excellent way out, which is to consign the Times com- 
munications to the waste-paper basket and forget that 
“The Life and Letters of Queen Victoria” at 6s. for three 
volumes has been published. 


The conclutling paragraph of Mr. Moberly Bell’s letter 
is simply and sheerly impudent. Having explained what he 
“would say” to the “citizens of this great Empire,” the 
Manager of the Times goes on to remark : 

We could say this, of course, in the columns of the 
Times ; but with how much more force can it be said 
by those friends of the King’s poorer subjects to 
whom they are accustomed to look for guidance. 
We therefore invite you to bring this book to the 
notice of the members of your congregation. We 
ask especially your staff of lady-helpers to make them- 
selves voluntary agents in this great task of dissemi- 
nating the true principles of citizenship. 
Think of it! Imagine the Reverend Mr. Fortypounds getting 
up in his pulpit to observe : “ Brethren, my text this morning 
will be ‘ By command of the King.’ The winter is upon 
us, and we are needing coals and blankets badly, but Mr. 
Moberly Bell, of the 7imes newspaper, wants some money, 
and has publishéd a book about the duties of citizenship, 
which I strongly exhort you to buy ‘by command of the 
King.’ It is in three beautiful volumes, cloth, and the price is 
six pieces of silver. Those of you who wish to purchase 
will please hold up your right hands, and the mites you 
have brought with you for the collection-plate will be 
remitted.” Or imagine pe hard-worked lady-helper 
proceeding to the beside of Mrs. Chawbacon, who has just 
presented the country with lusty twins, and saying to her, 
“Madam, the babies will have to go without long clothes, 
because you have got to give me 6s., in order that I may 
purchase for you ‘ The Life and Letters of Queen Victoria,’ 
so that you will be possessed of an instrument which will 
enable you to bring up these fine boys in a proper 
knowledge of the duties of citizenship.” If the Times is 
really so benevolent and so anxious to do justice to the 
memory of the late Queen, who was a good woman, it might 
out of its bounty present a set of this cheapened “ Life 








King would much rather this were done than that his poorer 
subjects should have the Vicar and thelady-helper canvassing 
them into the acquisition of a book which, on the whole, is 
not likely to do them half so much good as would, say, 
six shillings’ worth of materials for a plum-padding. We 
note with gratification that the name of Mr. John Murray 
is not appended to this impudent and vulgar appeal, and 
we trust that when the facts of the case are brought to his 
Majesty’s attention he will favour the Times with “com- 
mands ” which will convince our noble Thunderer that the 
King at any rate is neither a hucksterer nor a brass-faced 
American bagsman. 





The unemployed are always with us nowadays, and 
their marchings and counter-marchings, under the wing of 
large forces of police, constitute about the saddest and 
grimmest spectacle the streets of our larger cities have to 
show. With the prose literature read or circulated by the 
out-of-work most persons have a running uaintance. 
Broadly os itis pretty rough and windy stuff, and 
not at all exhilarating. Like most other melancholy 
organisations, however, the unemployed seem to 
a poet, and, judging from his work, he is one of 
those poets with whom matter rather than elegance is the 
chief consideration. The other morning for sixpence we 
obtained a simple demy octavo sheet upon which is 
printed “Lines on the Unemployed and the Terrible 
Distress.” In this title it will be observed there are neither 
lilies nor fine gold ; and the “lines” themselves are equally 
devoid of ornament. We gather that they are intended to 
be sung to a mournful air entitled “Cast Out,” and we 
print below the first stanza and the chorus : 


Thousands in England are starving, 
It’s all np no fault of their own, 
The troubles of poverty sharing, 
And only to them it is known. 
It is hard when the cupboard is empty, 
And through the streets poor men must roam, 
All the week through, no work to do, 
With poor hungry children at home, 


Chorus. 


Thea pity the unemployed workmen, 
Starving all the week through ; 

They don’t want to shirk any kind of hard work, 
But, alas | they can’t get it to do. 





This reminds us of a sweet ditty commencing : 


Oh the poor servant-girl, God defend her ! 

Who sweeps up our hearth and our fender, 

But what I want to know and what I will maintain, 
Is what’s come of George Peabody’s money ? 


There can be no doubting the sincerity of the unemployed 
poet however ; which is more than can be said of some of 
his better-placed brethren. He is an anonymous person— 
that is to say, he does not sign the lucubration from which 
we have quoted, and for anything we know to the con . 
he may be Mr. George Bernard Shaw or even Mr. Belloc ; 
but in any case we wish him well, and we hope that his, 
activities will shortly induce somebody or other—we know 
not who—to do something or other—we know not what— 
which will result in the mice coming out of his cupboard 
without tears in their eyes. 


We print in another column a letter froma Mr. Bird 
who wishes to know whether we are of opinion that a 
Christian should never act in unison with those who do 
not believe as he believes in religious matters. Our corre- 
spondent makes out a very pretty case, but, unfortunately, 
it will not hold water. A Christian cannot very well act 
in unison with persons whose principles are directly 
opposed to Christianity—at any rate on matters involving 
Christian principle. It is all very well for Mr. Blatchford to 





and Letters”’ to the parish libraries. We believe that the 





declare that Socialism does not touch religion at any 
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point. But that is not because it does not wish to touch 
religion, The fact is that the Socialist leaders preach 
Atheism in and out of season, and that if there were no 
Atheism there could be no Socialism, as it is understood 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Wells. It is the want of a 
spiritual religion which drives your Shaws and Wellses 
into the material religion of Socialism. Mr. Percy 
Dearmer means by Socialism something quite different 
from the Socialism of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells, for it is 
clear that under “ Socialism” Mr. Shaw would “ smash the 
Bible” and Mr. Wells would insist upon a community of 
women, or State-aided motherhood, or some form of free 
love. Mr. Dearmer’s Socialism, on the other hand, is based 
on what he conceives to be Biblical teaching. A Socialism 
without a State Church and State parsons would not 
meet with his views, and the Socialism which did away 
with marriage laws would be still less agreeable to 
him, And as these are fundamental questions, it seems 
to us that Mr. Dearmer has no right to consider himself a 
supporter of Mr, Shaw or Mr. Wells any more than Mr. 
Shaw and Mr, Wells really consider themselves supporters 
of Mr. Dearmer. To the Shaw-Wells kind of man Mr. 
Dearmer’s theory of life and its meaning is matter for 
laughter, and to the Dearmer kind of man the Shaw-Wells 
view of life and its meaning must necessarily be a matter 
for tears and prayer. Of course, in the case of a German 
invasion we see no reason in the world why Messrs. Shaw, 
Wells, and Dearmer should not march shoulder to shoulder 
to the defence of “our commerce, our industry, and our 
homes,” but they certainly cannot walk shoulder to shoulder 
when it comes toa question of Bible-smashinz and the 
destruction of the family. 





Mrs. Asquith, jointly with Mr, Gerald Balfour, Mrs, 
Gladstone, the Duke of Norfolk, ‘and Lord Salisbury, is 
making an appeal for “personal service” in the work of 
assisting “the poor and needy.” ‘“ We ask earnestly,” she 
writes, “ for the names of men and women who will under- 
takethroughout this winter to visit regularly one or more 
families in the poorer districts of London, and offer them- 
selves as friends and helpers in any difficulties which may 
arise . . . Wedesire . . . to emphasise the fact 
that this appeal is made not for money but for personal 
service.” In theory such service is obviously one of the 
things needed. In practice we are afraid it would 
work out in an entirely unsatisfactory way. There is 
a song to the effect that “It is the poor that help the 
poor, when poverty knocks at the door,” and the only 
help that you can really offer to a poor person—that is to 
say, with the certainty of any sort of appreciation—is material 
help ; in plain terms, help which takes the form either of 
money or goods. The poor have very strict views of their 
own as to the conduct of their personal affairs, and they 
invariably resent the interference of people who are laden 
with advice rather than with gifts. We do not wish to 
throw cold water on a well-intentioned proposal ; but if 
Mrs, Asquith’s appeal comes to anything she is pretty sure 
to find herself and her helpers beset with all manner of 
unexpected difficulties. We are quite aware that it would 
be an admirable thing if the leisured classes could in some 
way engage themselves in charitable labours which would 
be acceptable to the aforesaid poor and needy. We are 
afraid, however, that such a sphere of usefulness is not 
open to the leisured classes. Individuals have tried and 
failed utterly. Organisation might conceivably do better. 
On the other hand, it might not, and if you once begin to 
teach the unthinking, charitably disposed person that 
personal service is a better instrument of benevolence 
than hard cash you run the risk of buttoning up a large 
number of pockets and letting loose upon the indigent a 
hoard of benefactors whose personal service would be 
perfunctory at best, and of very little practical advantage. 
If you wish to be charitable, open your purse and let the 
organisations severely alone. The blessedness of giving 
has very little to do with organisation, which is usually a 
hard and harsh affair, and only too frequently swallows up 
in administration the moiety of one’s gift. 





CALIGULA 


“ So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat.” 


Under the purpie baldachin 
Methought I saw Caligula 

Brooding on couch of panther-skin, 
Amid imperial atria ; 

While Marcia, woe-distraught, and wild 
With anguish, clasped her darling child, 

For you had spied, had sighed, had smiled 
In brief campaign, Caligula ! 


A winsome lass with foot of fawn 

Tripping across High Worsall lawn, 

Says, “Oh! before you go away 

You've seen the roses, and the tree 

We swing from, now look there and see 
The best of all, Caligula” — 

“That kitten?” “Yes.” Then you I saw 

Coiled on your basket-throne of straw, 
Prince of the sun-lit area ; 

Some mother shrew-mouse heart shall beat, 

When you glide out so lithe, so fleet, 

The whim tyrannie to repeat 


In miniature, Caligula ! 
R, F. M. 


AN EPISTLE OF DAVIDSON 


WE have received the following letter from Mr. John David- 
son, whose foolish publication, “The Testament of John 
Davidson,” we condemned in these columns last week : 


November 8th, 1908. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I understand you take pleasure in publishing 
letters addressed to the editor. Publish this one. 

Your eager abuse of my “Testament” and of 
myself does not concern me. It is the method of the 
abuse I wish to criticise in the interests of your readers. 
It is the old method of false suggestion. You connote 
disconnected sentences, and upon your own rearrange- 
ment of his writing accuse the author of a meaning 
the reverse of his intention. Thus, after a series of 
unrelated quotations from my dedication, you say, 
“ According to the Socialists, community of goods and 
community of women are to save the world. Mr. 
Davidson is not by any means the discoverer of this 
theory.” The Socialists will laugh at such a foolish 
account of their purpose, and my reference to the 
matter is entirely condemnatory. 

You will probably excuse yourself, as before, on the 
plea of inadvertence. It seems to me heedfully done, 
with cool though clumsy malice. If there is inadver- 
tence it lies in the grossness of the misrepresentation 
which enables me to expose the ill-executed trick. To 
garble quotation is one-half the trade of an inferior 
critic ; but as a rule some cunning develops with use, 
and soon the practitioner learns the safe conveyance 
of a wrong impression in oblique speech. Your lack 
of subtlety amuses, and is not without a kind of pathos, 
indetectible misrepresentation being so easy. Nothing, 
indeed, is easier ; and on that account it has become 
the craft of those unfortunate writers who are inca- 
pable of wit or critical insight, or any vital thought, 
but always able to perform more or less adequately 
their ancient legerdemain of colourable inadvertence. 
Yours, etc., Joun Davipson. 


It will be obvious that we have here a regrettable exhibi- 
tion of spluttering anger on the part of an outraged super- 
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god. However, persons ina fury do not greatly interest 
us, and, for the sake of Mr. Davidson, we should not have 
published his epistle had he refrained from suggesting 
obliquely in his opening sentences that it would be unjust 
of us not todo so. We will deal now with some of his 
charges. Experience has proved that there is nothing 
which so excites the wrath of an author as a misprint. 
You may tell a poet, for example, that he cannot write 
sonnets, or that his blank verse is indifferent, or that his 
“message ” is doubtful. But woe be unto you if you print 
“love” for “dove” or “ string” for “ring.” And very 
properly so. Nothing can be more irritating to a man 
who loves his own lines, or possesses a proper regard for 
the word he has written. On the cther hand, we believe 
that misprints will crop up, even in a poet’s own books ; 
the proofs of which he no doubt reads with tender 
solicitude and meticulous attention, over and over again 
and at his leisure. It would surely be idle to suggest 
that these typographical slips, serious though they may 
appear, are the result of cool and calculating malice 
on the part of the poet’s printer or the poet’s 
publisher. Yet when misprints creep into an adverse 
review—we say adverse advisedly—your poet invariably 
rushes for his pot of gall and proceeds to make great play 
wit the words “ malice” and “ garble.” He assumes that 
the reviewer is a wilful and cunning contriver of misprints, 
a “ garbler of quotation,” and a subtle and wicked person. 
Furthermore, he argues that if you print a passage from 
his work with so much as a comma, let alone a letter, in 
the wrong place, your criticism falls utterly to the ground. 
For our own part, we do not admit either of these pro- 
positions, and nobody but a blindly angry author would 
propound them, With regard to our quotations from Mr. 
Davidson’s “ Testament,” we assert, with becoming pride, 
that out of the five passages of somewhat unusual blank 
verse which we quoted we succeeded in printing four abso- 
lutely as they appear in the book itself, while in the fifth 
and longest passage there was no printer’s or transcriber’s 
— with the exception of the omissien of a colon from 
the lines : 


Exposed Him to derision—great indeed, 
The world was and will always be, but good 
It never can become, 2 


Mr. Davidson has a colon after “ derision ”—that is all! 
We admit that while the omission of Mr. Davidson’s 
colon is regrettable, it can make no conceivable difference 
to the sense of what he says, and that to describe such an 
omission as “ garbling” or “colourable inadvertence ”— 
whatever that may mean—is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
As to our quotations of Mr. Davidson’s prose, it is true that 
we were less fortunate. We printed a comma which was 
not Mr. Davidson’s between the word “and” and 
“indeed” in the first passage. In the second passage, 
we printed “system” instead of “systems,” and in the 
third passage we gave “ universe” a capital U, and printed 
“becomes” instead of “become.” We feel that we 
should be suitably chastened for these ghastly crimes, and 
if there were anybody in the office who had time to copy 
out a thousand lines of Mr. Davidson’s blank verse for 
punishment we would set that person to work forthwith. 
In no instance, however, is the sense in the least changed 
or modified by the alleged “colourable inadvertences,” 
which we do not consider to be “colourable” at all, and 
for the rest; Mr. Davidson must believe us when we say 
that we are sorry that we should have so stabbed him 
with more or less airy nothings, 

Mr. Davidson’s letter has about it a certain quality of 
indefiniteness. As he does not specifically mention the 
errata of which we have now made full confession it may 
be that when he speaks of “ garbled quotation” he does 
not mean that we have misrepresented him in the typo- 
graphical sense, but that we have wilfully, cunningly, 
and maliciously garbled the meaning and intention of 
what he has to say. To deal first with his specific 
instance, there can be no doubt that he makes his House of 
Lords give utterance to the following words ; “ You are on 








the verge of reversion to a community of goods and 
women, a community of goods and men; some condition 
of things in which the old tribal systems of polyandry and 
polygyny, never entirely superseded, will coalesce and 
become universal.’”” Our comment upon this passage was : 
“ According to the Socialists, community of goods and 
community of women are to save the world. Mr. Davidson 
is not by any means the discoverer of this theory.” Mr. 
Davidson says that the Socialists will laugh at such a 
foolish account of their purpose. We do not know that 
Mr. Davidson has the smallest claim to speak for Socialism 
or any of the multitudinous camps into which the Socialists 
appear to be divided. But we have stated our view of the 
Socialist intention, and it is just as good a view as Mr. 
Davidson’s. Our Poet assures us, further, that his reference 
to the matter—that is to say, the matter of the people of 
England being “on the verge of a reversion to a com- 
munity of goods and women ”—is “ entirely condemnatory.” 
Unfortunately for Mr. Davidson, we never entered into the 
question as to whether his reference was condemnatory 
or otherwise. What we said was that he was not the 
discoverer of this theory, and, while we are about it, we 
may as well go further and say that, whether Mr. Davidson 
condemns it or otherwise, there is nothing in his book, 
whether of prose or verse, which shows that he does not 
believe it, which is the serious and disconcerting point. 

The whole trend and tenor of Mr. Davidson’s letter is to 
convey generally that we have misrepresented the nature 
and meaning of his preposterous “ Testament.” If we 
had so misrepresented him, his fury might be pardoned. 
As it is he proclaims himself for a shuffler. All the 
passages we have already quoted are fair and honest 
excerpts from what he has written. There is nothing in 
the context of any of them which reverses or even modi- 
fies or softens their plain meaning, and in the prose part of 
the book there is a passage which we did not quote, but 
which we now quote at length because it offers proof that 
Mr. Davidson means what he says so impudently and 
blasphemously in his blank-verse section : 


My lords, in the above interview which I have 
imagined for you, I-have shown you the litter and 
broken bits of a shattered society, the débris and 
wreckage of Christendom, clamouring to be put 
together again—after a pattern of its own! Is there 
any political seccotine, stickfast, or fish-glue equal to 
it? Ithink not. When the dilapidators have begun 
upon a house it is best to let them go through with it ; 
and build again from a new foundation. For my own 
part I have come out of it all, and have found another 
abode for my mind and imagination, not in any symbol 
of the Universe, which Christendom was, but in the 
Universe itself. . . How shall I say it? How 
shall I get this thing said to you, briefly and in prose? 
I am persuaded that the thing I have to tell is for you 
of all classes. You are raised above the rank and 
file, accustomed to greatness, and able at once to grasp 
a great idea. Briefly then, and without more pre- 
amble :—My lords, there is no Other World; there 
never was anything that man has meant by Other 
World ; neither spirit, nor mystical behind-the-veil ; 
nothing not-ourselves that makes for righteousness, 
no metaphysical abstraction. Time is a juggler’s trick 
of the sun and the moon. There is only matter, which 
is the infinite, which is space, which is eternity ; 
which we are.” 


To complete this ignominious credo, we have the impious 
passage about the Deity which we reproduced last week. 
If there happen to be misprints in the present article—which 
Heaven forftend |—we shall be pleased to publish a list of 
them next week, provided of course that Mr. Davidson 
insists on it. He has told us that he is 
“the first of mtn 
To be and comprehend the Universe,” 

and we have no doubt that in the course of time he will 
learn to comprehend the true inwardness of the harmless, 
necessary printer’s error. Meanwhile, considering “The 
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Testament of John Davidson” in all its ghastly and 
bumptious enormity, we for our part fail to comprehend 
how it comes to pass that in a Christian country it should 
be possible for a person who considers himself a poet 
to be writing at his leisure such dangerous and stupid 
twaddle on a pension which is paid to him quarterly out 
of the Treasury of a Nonconformist Government. Of 
course we do not wish to suggest that a poet in receipt 
of Civil List money should be altogether accountable to the 
State for what he writes. But we wonder what would 
happen if, say, that “eminent poet” Mr. Austin Dobson 
were suddenly to publish a red and revolutionary pasqui- 
nade against the King. Mr. Dobson’s friends, surely—not 
to mention his publishers—wduld lay violent hands on him 
and sit on his head until he promised not to do it again. 
The King is the Defender of the Faith, and we consider 
that it is against public policy and decency that Mr. 
Davidson should be allowed to huckster offensive atheism 
from a booth subsidised out of the State purse. Deep down, 
we are sorry for Mr. Davidson. It is a great thing to bea 
poet, and it is not a dishonourable or a discreditable thing 
to be a pensioned-poet, but when a poet turns for inspiration 
to the pages of the Freethinker, or to the utterances of 
blasphemous shouters at street-corners, he drags his mantle 
in the mire, and puts the people who give him pensions to 
the blush. If Mr. Davidson wishes to clear himself of the 
charges which we bring against him it will be necessary 
for him to prove that he has written the whole of this 
“ Testament” with his tongue in his cheek, and even then 
he will still lie under the shame of having perpetrated a 
disgusting and discreditable joke. 








BROAD AND LONG 
PROSECUTION FOR SELLING “THE YOKE” 


On various occasions we have called attention to certain 
improper books published by Mr. John Long. We have 
pointed out to Mr. Long that in our opinion these books 
should be withdrawn from circulation, and that for 
trafficking in one of them—namely, “The Yoke ”—he has 
rendered himself liable to a prosecution. We believe 
that if proceedings were instituted against him before a 
magistrate he would have no alternative but to admit that 
“The Yoke” is an immoral and undesirable work, and he 
would be compelled to withdrawit. So far as wecan make 
out, the book is still on sale, and we are still without Mr. 
Long’s assurance that he regards it as a moral and proper 
work, The Commissioner of Police has virtually declined 
to interfere in the matter and so has the Public Prosecutor. 
Meanwhile the Crown officials of New Zealand have pro- 
ceeded against certain booksellers at Christchurch for 
selling the book. And as the matter is important from 
whatever point of view considered, we print a full report of 
the proceedings, for which we are indebted to the Lyttleton 
Times of Christchurch : 


ALLEGED IMMORAL LITERATURE 
Charges against Booksellers 
Before the Magistrate’s Court 


The morality, propriety, and so forth'of certain books by two 
well-known English authors, Victoria Cross and Hubert Wales, 
formed the subject of a judicial inquiry at the handsof Mr. H. W. 
Bishop, S.M., at the Magistrate’s Court yesterday, when Joseph 
Seabourne Williams (Mr. Fisher) and Geot ge Rankin, of the firm 
of Simpson and Williams (Mr. Cassidy), Fountain Barber and his 
employee, Harold Sherwin (Mr. Salter), and George Hawkes 
Whitcombe, of the firm of Whitcombe and Tombs (Mr. Wright), 
and the firm’s employee, Frank Harold Christian (Mr. Alpers) 
were charged with having sold certain printed matter of an 
immoral nature to Detective James Kennedy. The char, 
against Simpson and Williams was in respect of “‘ Anna Lombard” 
(Victoria Cross) ; against Fountain Barber, “The Yoke” (Hubert 
Wales); against Whitcombe and Tombs, “Six Women” and 
“ Five Nights” (both by Victoria Cross). 

The Nature of the Charges 
The prosecutions were brought under Section 43 of the Police 





Offences Act, 1908 (Section 3 of the Act of 1892), which runs as 
follows: Every person is liable to a fine not exceeding five 
pounds, or, in the discretion of the convicting Court, to imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding three months, who (a) affixes 
to or inscribes on any house, building, wall, hoarding, gate, fence, 
ee post, board, tree, or any other thing whatsoever, so as to 
visible to any person in or passing along any public street, 
any picture or printed or written matter which is of an indecent 
nature, immoral or obscene nature, or which the Court is satisfied 
is intended to have an indecent, immoral, or obscene effect, or 
(6) delivers or attempts to deliver, or exhibits any such picture or 
matter to any inhabitant or to any person in or passing along any 
public place ; or (c) throws any such picture or matter down the 
area or into the yard, garden, or enclosure of any house; or 
(d) exhibits any such picture or matter to public view in any house, 
shop, or place, or sells, offers, distributes or shows the same. 
Mr. Russell appeared to conduct the cases on behalf of the 
Crown. 


The Case against “The Yoke ’”’ 


Harold Sherwin was the first defendant to be dealt with. 


Mr. SALTER said that the defendant admitted having sold the 
book, but he had no reasonable opportunity to have a knowledge 
of its contents. He would not contend that “The Yoke” was a 
proper book, but only that the defendant was not aware of its 
contents. 


Detective JAMES KENNEDY said that on September 3rd he went 
to Fountain Barber’s shop, and saw the defendant. He asked for 
“The Yoke.” Sherwin said that there was one in the shop, and 
continued, “It is pretty solid ; you'll have to take your coat off 
to read it.” 

Mr. RussELL—The immorality of the book is admitted. If 
your Worship has read it —— 

Mr. BisHoP said that immediately the informations were laid 
the books were handed to him by the detectives for perusal, so 
that he might make himself acquainted with their nature. 

Mr. SALTER cross-examined the detective regarding the words 
said to have been used by Sherwin. The witness said he made a 
note of the words on a slip of paper outside the shop, and later 
in his notebook. He was certain that the defendant had used 
those words. He inferred from his words that Sherwin knew 
the nature of the book. 

Mr. SALTER—You only inferred ? 

Mr. BisHop—What would you infer from the words, Mr. 
Salter ? 

Mr. SALTER—I’m sure I don’t know. Itisastrange expression. 

Mr. BisHop—Possibly some slang, meaning something. 

Mr. RussELL—He meant that it was too hot. 

Detective EADE said that he was with Detective Kennedy when 
the book was purchased. He corroborated the evidence given 
by Detective Kennedy. 

To Mr. Salter—Kennedy also spoke about “ Anna Lombard.” 
He did not hear Detective Kennedy ask for French novels. They 
had been to other shops before obtaining “ The Yoke” at Fountain 
Barber’s. 

This closed the case for the police. 

Mr. SALTER said that the defendant did not know the contents 
of the book. In a shop like that of Fountain Barber, where a 
stock of over ten thousand books was carried, it was impossible 
for a bookseller to know the contents of all books brought into 
the shop. 

HAROLD SHERWIN said that the detectives came into the shop, 
and, after chatting for about five minutes, asked for a book with a 
French name. Witness said he had not got it in stock, and 
remarked, “I don’t want you to take your coat off to any book I 
sell you.” He told the detectives that “The Yoke” was a pretty 
warm book, 

Mr. BisHop—He told the detectives, according to the evidence 
he is giving now, that it was an immoral book. 

The Witness, continuing, said he knew “The Yoke” was an 
“advanced” book. The detectives had previously used the term 
“warm,” and he adopted their phraseology. He had the strictest 
instructions to report any book which was at all questionable to 
Mr. Barber at once. 

Mr. BisHorp—I cannot accept the defence as any defence at all. 
The defendant will be convicted, and I will inflict a penalty 
later on, 

Fountain Barber was then charged. 

Mr. SALTER said that the defendant stood in the front rank 
of booksellers in the city, and if the magistrate convicted him he 
would besmirch the character of a man against whom there had 
never been a suspicion of his having sold immoral literature. His 
endeavour had been to get nothing in the shop but books of a 
moral character, and he had never put any books on his shelves 
which were of an immoral character. ; 
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Mr. BisHop—How do you account for the presence of books 
of this sort on his shelves? 4 

Mr. SALTER—The defendant depends on his buyers in England 
and in Melbourne, and I will prove to you that his instructions 
to them are that no books of a questionable character are to be 
bought. It is a matter of impossibility for him to read all the 
books. Several times he has found books of such a nature, and 
he has withdrawn them from the shelves. F 

Mr. Bishop—How does the reputation of such books circulate 
amongst the public without booksellers hearing of it? I heard 
of “The Yoke” long before these prosecutions, 

Mr. SALTER—The defendant will show that he had never read 
a review of the book, and did not know its contents. 

FOUNTAIN BARBER gave evidence on the lines of Mr. Salter’s 
address, and said that he had given his buyer instructions that 
books by certain authors were not to be sent to him. 

Mr. BisHop—Do you limit your prohibition to authors, or to a 
certain description of book? . 

WitNeEss—To the description of book. Contiuuing, he said 
that if he had known anything about “The Yoke” he would have 
withdrawn it. 

To Mr. RusseELL—There were very few books of such a nature. 
It was impossible for him to do more than rely on his buyers. 

Mr. RussELL—What steps do you take to protect the public 
against such books being on your shelves? 

WitNEss—It is impossible for me to take any steps, beyond the 
instructions I give to my London buyers. 

Mr. RussELL—Then the public might be flooded with books of 
this sort, for all you can do to prevent it ? 

WirTNEss—I can suggest no means by which I can guard myself 
in the future to the least extent more than I have done in the past. 

Mr. RussELL—Then in order to keep your business good the 
public must run the risk of getting these books? 

Witness said that when the books came in he looked a‘ them 
himself, He believed the buyers sent the book in question 
because they knew no more about it than he did. He knew 
no way to stop the distribution of these books. 

Mr. BisHop—That is ridiculous. The remedy would be to 
employ a reader. 

DEFENDANT went on to say that even if he was a bookseller in a 
small way he could not have a reasonable opportunity of reading 
all the books. He would have other things to attend to. A man 
could not carry on his business and read the books. 

Mr. BisHor—If he cannot read the books he should not carry 
on business, apparently. 

Mr. SALTER (to witness)—How long would it take you to read 
all the books in your shop? 

Mr. Bishop—That is not a fair question. 
authors who are above suspicion. 

Mr. SALTER—You yourself said, Sir, than an author might 
write a good book or one occasion and a bad one on another. 

Mr. BisHop—In many cases that is not the case. 

The Witness said that he found a great variety of opinion as 
to whether certain books were moral or immoral. 

Mr. BisHop—I admit that; that is what I have to decide. 
Foe are books about which I myself would be in considerable 
oubt. 

The WitNness—It would not be possible to put on thirty or 
forty readers to read the books. 

o Mr. Bishop—He had not previously imported any books b 
the same author. He did not read any reviews of the book until 
after the question of its morality had been brought up. 

Mr. SALTER said that the defendant read reviews in the Times 
and the Jailer, both being favourable. 

Mr. SALTER said that he relied strongly on the section of the 
Act which drew the distinction between an opportunity and a 
reasonable opportunity. He contended that a reasonable oppor- 
tunity existed where a man had such a small number of books in 
— that he was able to ascertain their contents by reading 

em. 

Mr. BisHop—I am afraid that I cannot _—_ with you. I will 
reserve my decision, and give the matter a little more thought. 


The Case against “ Anna Lombard ” 

George Rankin, similarly charged, pleaded not guilty. 

Detective KENNEDY said that on September 3rd he purchased 
“ Anna Lombard” from the defendant. Witness asked for “The 
Yoke,” but Rankin replied that he had sold out of it. Witness 
then asked for “Anna Lombard,” and asked Rankin if he had 
read it. The defendant said that it was a good book, like “ The 
Yoke.” He bought the book for 1s. gd. 

‘10 Mr. Cassiby—When he was charged the defendant said 
that he had not read the book. 

Detective EADE gave corroborative evidence. 

Mr. BisHop said that he had read the book. 

Mr. Cassipy said that the section under which the information 
was laid did not include a “book.”” A book was not “ printed 
matter” within the meaning of subsection (c) of section 43 of the 


There are some 





Act, as it could not be affixed: to or inscribed on a wall. He drew 
attention to the Crimes Act, in which both “ printed matter” and 
“ book” were included, showing that “ book” could not have the 
construction placed upon it to bring it within the meaning of 
“ printed matter.” In the case of “Cooney v. Covill” (21 N.Z.L.R., 

. 106), brought under the section under which these cases were 

rought, it was laid down by Mr. Justice Chapman that the term 
’ palihention ” under the Offensive Publications Act did not 
include a book. The word “ publication” was as wide in its 
application as “printed matter.” The question of the morality 
of the book depended on whether the book offended against the 
moral sense of the community. It was not a question of indi- 
vidual opinion. 

Mr. BisHop—It must be a matter of individual opinion. I have 
to decide whether it offends the moral sense of the community. 

Mr. Cassipy—We submit that it is not an immoral book. 

Mr. BisHop—Is it a moral book ? 

Mr. Cassipy—We submit that because a book deals with bad 
characters and moral outlaws it is not necessarily bad. 

Mr. BisHop—Take the immorality out of the book, and what 
is left? 

Mr. Cassipy read reviews of the book. One by Mr. W. T. 
Stead, who was, he said, the self-constituted guardian of the Non- 
conformist conscience, concluded by stating that it was “ impos- 
sible to praise the book too highly.” Mr. Cassidy said that forty- 
one editions of 5,000 each had been sold, and there had been no 
complaint made regarding it, but it had been left to Christ- 
church to once more distinguish itself by leading the world. 

Mr. BisHop—I have nothing fo do with the policy ; I have only 
to say whether the book comes within the section of the Act. I 
may hold opinions as a manas to the advisability of these prosecu- 
tions, but as a magistrate I have only to see that the Act is 
complied with. 

Mr. Cassipy read other reviews of the book from English news- 
papers, and said that where a book had had forty-one editions in 

ngland and had had such reviews, there was sufficient justifica- 
tion for a colonial bookseller to sell the book. 

Mr. BisHopP said that he has entirely against Mr. Cassidy on the 
law. Counsel would have their opportunity of testing his deci- 
sions. 

GEORGE RANKIN said that he had not read “ Anna Lombard.” 
The detective only paid rs. 3d. for it. The firm’s selector of books 
in London was a man of high repute with the firm of Sampson, 
Low and Co., publishers, 

To Mr. Russell—He had not read all “The Yoke,” but*only 
parts of it. There was nothing in “The Yoke” worth reading 
from any viewpoint. He had read other works by Victoria Cross, 
and knew the class of books that she wrote. 

Mr. CassipDy suggested that one book by Victoria Cross was not 
immoral, therefore it was unsound to draw a parallel from her 
other books. 

Mr. BisHop—No one can say that any of Victoria Cross’s books 
are of a moral character. One + ew the ordinary family test 
that one would not give it into the hands of a girl. 

This concluded the case for the defence. 

Mr. BisHopP said that he would make no distinction between 
this case and that against Sherwin. He would convict and impose 
a penalty later. 

Joseph Seabourne Williams, for whom Mr. Fisher appeared, 
was similarly charged. 

Detective KENNEDy repeated his evidence, and, in reply to Mr. 
Fisher, said that he did not know the firm was a limited liability 
company. 

Mr. Fisher called Gzorce RANKIN, who said that the firm’s 
buyer in England was Mr. Edwin Marston, of Dawson and Son. 
He did not know what instructions had been given to the buyer ; 
but if any book of a questionable character were detected on the 
shop-shelves it was withdrawn and its sale stopped. The first 
edition of “Anna Lombard” was issued in 1901. Each edition 
would be from 5,000 to 10,000 copies. He did not take into con- 
sideration the American or Continental publication of the book. 
He knew of no prosecutions in connection with the book. 

To Mr. Russell—He could not recall any book that had been 
withdrawn from the shelves. 

Mr. FISHER said that he relied on the argument put forward b 
Mr. Cassidy. He contended that the argument was sound. 
“ Books” were specially provided for by the Criminal Code, and 
could not be said to be included in the term “ printed matter.” 
He submitted that the defendant was not a party to the sale. 
The book was received and put on the shelves, the defendant 
coaes off his guard by the references of the book. If aman 
was brought in as a principal in fact, not an actual principal, he 
could not be brought under the provisions of the Act of 1905. 
The book was not an immoral book. The magistrate in con- 
sidering the book would not rely on his individual opinion, but 
would take into consideration the moral feeling of the community 
in regard to it. 

The MacisrRATE—But it must still resolve itself into my indi- 
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vidual opinion as to what the feeling of the community is on the 
matter. 

Mr. FISHER, continuing, said there were passages in some of the 
classic works that had been held in esteem for hundreds of years 
that could be termed immoral. It was not justifiable to judge a 
book by isolated passages. The whole book and the moral of the 
book should be taken into consideration. If “ Anna Lombard” 
were read through carefully it would be seen that it was a love- 
story of a man of strong passions, who subjected his passions to 
his will, intellect, and coaventionalities, and of a woman of strong 
passions who heli herself to be a law in herself and dis- 
regarded the conventionalities. The moral to be drawn was that 
to be happy one must live with regard to the conventionalities. 
The style of the book should not be dominant, but the moral. 
The booksellers of Christchurch could rely on the Act of 1895; 
they had been put off their guard by the references, and had 
therefore not tested the books for themseives. He went on to 
condemn the manner in which the prosecutions had been taken. 
He said the whole matter had been sprung on them without 
warning. There had been no complaint from the public. The 
methods employed deserved the severest condemnation; they 
did not do any good for the public or any one else. 

Mr. WILLIAMs said that the firm of Simpson and Williams was 
established in 1862. Their London buyer was Mr. Edwin Marston, 
whose reputation was “the highest in the land.” On some occa- 
sions he had instructed Mr. Marston not to send certain books, 
but rarely, The book ran through twenty-one editions in its first 
oan He might have scanned through the book, but had not 
read it. 

To Mr. Russell—The book was placed on the shelves for sale 
by his direction. He was satisfied that the book was such as 
could be given to children. The mcral tone remained throughout. 

Mr. RussFLL—I understand that you would give this to your 
sons and daughters ? 

The DEFENDANT—After they had arrived at the years of 
discretion. 

Mr. RussELL—Why not before.? 

“ bh ay DEFENDANT—Because it might put “ thoughts” into their 
eads, 

Mr. RUssELL—You would not give it to them because it might 
put prurient and lascivious thoughts into their heads ? 

The defendant went on to say that he would not give it to 
children till they had reached the age of twenty years. 

In reply to Mr. Russell, the defendant said that he thought the 
large sales of the book were largely due to Mr. W. T. Stead’s com- 
mendation of it. 

Mr. RussELL—Do you not know that “The Maiden Tribute to 
Modern Babylon,” written by Stead years ago, got him six months’ 
imprisonment ? 

The defendant said he was not aware of that. 

Mr. BisHop said he would reserve his decision, but not on the 
question as to the morality of the book. He held a strong opinion 
on that point, and had no hesitation in saying it was an immoral 
book within the meaning of the statute. 


The Cases against ‘‘ Five Nights’? and ‘“‘ Six Women” 


The case against F. H. Christian was then taken. 

Mr. ALPERs said that he would admit the sale of the books 
“Five Nights” and “Six Women,” and a full knowledge of their 
contents. He would rely on the contention that the books were 
not immoral. The two books were different from “The Yoke” 
and “Anna Lombard.” Mr. Salter had admitted that “ The 
Yoke” was immoral, and to refute such an opinion was absurd. 
It should not be contended that because a work was not immoral 
it was moral. He defended the stories in “Six Women.” He 
said that he understood the objection was to the first story. That 
first story was neither moral nor immoral. It was a question 
whether a work of art should be either one thing or the other. 
Should it not be unmoral? Art, when it became didactic, or 
sought to preach a sermon, or to become a moral work, ceased to 
be art. In regard to “ Five Nights,” it was at least not a book 
which was subversive of the social order of marriage. These 
books said in effect that intercourse between unmarried persons 
was not necessarily immoral. At the same time he quoted 
excerpts to show that the marriage tie was respected in these 
books. In arriving at a standard as to the morality or immorality 
of literature one must take into consideration not so much what 
the community did, but what it read. What would they find on 
the shelves of the average respectable citizen’s library? The 
first book one would notice would be the complete edition of 
Shakespeare’s works. These plays, great and magnificent as some 
of them were, were very uneven. No writer has been sodiversive 
as Shakespeare. 

Mr. BisHop—Are you going to compare English classics with 
these things? I understand there is a prosecution pending 


regarding some portion of Shakespeare’s works, and I must ask: 
you not to trench on the subject. 4 
Mr. ALPERS, continuing, said that it was undeniably false to say 











that dirt could not be dirt because it was old dirt. Such a play 
as Love's Labour's Lost was trivial and inexcusable, and utterly 
unworthy of the great dramatist, while Pericles was founded upon 
incest. They would also find on the shelves of citizens such 
books as those by Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. These works 
were also classics. 

Mr. BisHop—What, the books that are the subject of this 
prosecution ? 

Mr. ALPERS—No, sir. The works of Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne. Perhaps the other books have not had time to become 
classics yet. 

He went on to say that writers of the class of Fielding were 
grosser and commoner in their treatment of sexual matters than 
the authors of the books before the Court. Could it be argued 
that because in some cases the books were two or three hundred 
years old they were therefore not immoral? These books dealt 
with human passion, and human passion was not immoral. 

The MAGIsTRATE recorded convictions, and said that he would 
impose penalties later. 


Christchurch, New Zealand, isa great way off ; but it will 
be noticed that the persons concerned in these prosecu- 
tions have brought out in their evidence or speeches 
pretty well the whole of the arguments which it is usual 
to offer when improper books are discussed. It is plain, 
however, that in the view of the Crown officials and of 
the magistrate who tried the cases “The Yoke,” at any 
rate, is what we have stated it to be—namely, a grossly 
immoral book. The Crown has no doubts about it, other- 
wise there would have been no prosecution ; the magistrate 
has no doubts about it, otherwise there would have been no 
convictions. It is open to any citizen of this country to 
institute similar proceedings before any magistrate, whether 
in London or in the provinces. Mr. Long and Mr, Wales 
are the prime offenders it is true, but Sir Edward Henry 
refuses to proceed against them. In the contemplation of 
the law, however, the bookseller, and even his assistant, 
would appear to be equally liable. This, we think, is a 
point which should give pause to the trade, even if it does 
not worry Mr. Long. The larger wholesale houses such as 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Messrs. Wyman have—to their 
credit be it said—consistently refused to expose “The 
Yoke” for sale, and we think the time has come when even 
the small man should make a stand against it. We believe 
that from the point of view of mere and sheer business 
the sale of this class of book is disadvantageous to the book- 
seller. Such sale may bring him considerable immediate 
profit ; but, to say the Teast, it isa doubtful matter to engage 
in, and it must tend to have a bad effect on the general 
business of bookselling. Besides which, whether he will 
admit it or no, a bookseller ought really to possess a con- 
science, and to do his best to conduct his affairs on lines 
which are in accordance with the proper interests of the 
public. Wedo not think that any man who sells “ The 
Yoke” has a right to hold up his head as a decent and 
law-abiding citizen. In our opinion he has a great deal 
too much part and lot with the furtive gutter, garbage- 
mongers which the police so consistently and properly lock 
up when they can catch them. The only difference is that, 
while these horrible people have seldom anything to sell 
but a title, the bookseller who sells ‘The Yoke” gives 
his customer a solid shillingsworth of palpable indecencies. 








JOHN PECHEY 


MEDICAL gentlemen are so absorbed in the latest dis- 
coveries and theories about every portion of their vast 
subject that they never have time to look to the pit whence 
they were digged. Antiquam ex quirere matrem is impossible 
to them. They thrive upon novelties, and he rears his 
head the highest who can with most show of reason pooh- 
pooh the latest drug as already past the fashion and out 
of date. Perhaps a certain disreputableness about the 
antiqua mater, a ragged, out-at-elbows, social, and intel- 
lectual inferiority about the old lady, keeps them from any 
too attentive study. Therefore it is left to the laity to call 
attention to the ancestry of our Harley Street masters and 
their curious ways. An old medical writer always amuses 
those who are aloof from the profession, and in no dite 
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hurry to test his veracity. John Pechey will serve as an 
example. He was born in the later days of the Common- 
wealth, took his degree at New Inn Hall in 1675, and 
became a licentiate of the College of Physicians nine years 
later. Alas! he soon disgraced that noble body. First, he 
issued handbills, and left them all round Basing Lane. 
Secondly, his fee was a shilling for all alike—a shameful 
blacklegging of his pill-prescribing brethren. Thirdly, he 
had a board of notice over his door, which frankly 
demeaned him to the status of othertradesmen. Fourthly, 
he had a horrid taste for satire. It was bad enough to 
dabble in advertisement, contrary to the noble notions of 
his profession ; but to lift the veil from the humbler attain- 
ments of the costlier medical practitioners was to add 
insult to injury. The College fined him and fined him 
again, but could not refine him. He wrote books and 
sold them, introductions, notes on acute and chronicall 
diseases, translations and storehouses. He had a kind of 
limpid and innocent style, to which John Henry Newman 
also attained. This in polemical treatises is more telling 
than the trenchant, whistling, gashing assault. You pink 
our adversary with a slight turn of the wrist and then 
ook gently surprised as if you hardly expected to get 
some. Here is a little extract from his “Compleat 
slerball ” : 


’Tis well known, many are, with good Reason, 
Authoris’d by the Spiritual Lords to practise Physick, 
who are only skill’d in their Mother-Tongue, there 
being not learned Physicians enough to attend on the 
Sick in these populous Kingdoms ; for if there were, 
to be sure the Right Reverend Bishops, who are 
eminent for Learning, as well as Piety, would of choice 
prefer the learned. 


He therefore hints that a little medical knowledge in 
translation may be useful even to these poor witted leeches. 
“It is better to be beneficial to Men than to be belov’d by 
them,” he explains, for he is well aware that hatred will 
be his lot. He then contrasts the excellent precepts given 
to the young with the malpractices of their parents, and 
notices that “the Striplings are forc’d to abandon their 
Morals, to prove themselves Legitimate.” The reader 
who turns the yellow double-columned pages of this high- 
souled work will find much to charm him. Sweet cherries 
are good for all diseases of the head. A lord that was 
seized with an apoplexy and was speechless for three 
days recovered his speech by taking spirit of cherries. In 
Italy they prepare a good, cooling liquor, a potion from 
cherries, called Marasco : 


Some when they eat great quantities of Cherries, 
swallow the Stones to prevent Surfeits, which is a 
vulgar error; for many times they lie long in the 
Stomach and do much hurt. The Livers of Sparrows 
grow very big at Cherry-time. 


Every other page has delightful suggestions, Did “a 
certain Empirick ” really cure many people of dropsies by 
giving them pills of flour and wild cucumber-juice and 
afterwards washing their legs with a lotion of the stalks? 
Sir John Floyer gave a dog twelve spoonfuls of the juice 
of the leaves of deadly nightshade, and noticed that the 
poor beast “was sick and dull, but not stupid as by a 
narcotic.” Perhaps he had intelligence enough to direct 
his canine teeth to the right objective. Henry VIII. of 
famous memory used to drink of distilled broom-flower 
water which corrected his surfeits and the diseases arising 
from them. Of course this accounts for his potent way of 
avoiding the due reward of his deeds and sheds a new light 
upon history. But Pechey’s light is impartial. It lights up the 
present too. For instance, if you wish to go fishing and 
cannot find worms, stew some green walnut skins and pour 
the decoction onthe ground. The worms will rush to the 
surface and you can get a shoeful in a very little time. 
If you wish to rob anybody put the powder of the thorn- 
apple seed into his beer, and he will be demented for a 
day and a night. Wenches give the same in smaller doses 
to their lovers, and some are so skilled that they can make 





them mad for as many hours as they please. This was 
before the days of the laws for breach of promise, so that 
uite a small dose would suffice now to entrap the gallant. 
nobleman (Pechey is much given to tufts) who was out 
of all proportion fat was reduced to a reasonable compass 
by chewing tobacco. That seems to be the royal road to 
leanness, and our incipient Falstaffs might make a note of 
it ; but perhaps it would not reduce the stubborn diameters 
of the Commons. On the contrary, they who are ofa thin 
habit of body and a hot and melancholy constitution ought 
- all means to forbear coffee. Women use coffee to 
clean their teeth ; but its more natural use is subject to 
great rogueries. The modern adulteration, with its refine- 
ment of date, dandelion, and chicory, was unknown. Yet 
mine host of the coffee-tavern burnt crusts of bread, roasted 
beans and the like to gain his dishonest ends. Pechey 
recommends an earthen rather than a metal coffee-pot. If 
ou find an old man who has travelled far in the snow and 
is taken desperately ill give him dried garlic and honey for 
four days, and he will improve. A month of this salutary 
mixture will cure him entirely. If you wish to make 
several sorts of brandy—but no, that is enough to awaken 
the suspicions of the Excise officers ; so if you wish any 
such thing do not do it. But if you really must, study 
Pechey and the movements of the police, Still he often 
remarks that his recipes are hazardous, and therein he 
seems to be entirely right, 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


THE late M. Victorien Sardou was the French G. R. Sims. 
No French dramatist of recent times, with the exception 
of Labiche, was more skilful in the construction of a play. 
Dr. Ennery made, perhaps, a more direct appeal to popular 
emotions, and earned even larger sums of money, but he 
wrote for the lowest class of playgoers, and his melo- 
dramatic tricks could not be classified as dramatic art. 
Even Mr. G. R. Sims’s work as a dramatist is of a coarser 
grain than was that of the late M. Sardou, this being due 
in some measure to the fact that a French audience, 
though not intellectually superior to the British, demands 
certain refinements of language and a solidity of construc- 
tion ina play which are not considered indispensable in 
this country. M. Sardou was, for a Frenchman, singularly 
devoid of wit. He had no sense of humour, and when he 
attempted fine writing (this was specially noticeable in 
“Cléopatre”) the result was deplorable ; but he had 
mastered in their subtlest intricacies those laws of dramatic 
effect which may be observed in their crudest, most primi- 
tive, but most convincing form in a Punch and Judy show. 
Sardou was a consummate showman. 








Physically he was himself not unlike Punch. In 
character he was irascible, overbearing, inordinately proud 
of his dramatic success, but gay and good-hearted at 
bottom, Though much of his money was made in America, 
he retained to the last the old French hatred of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and it was only of late years that he would with 
any good grace admit the representatives of the English 
and American Press to his dress-rehearsals. This led toa 
London daily paper publishing several days in advance of 
the first performance full accounts of two of his most 
successful plays—* Cléopatre’”’ and “ Madame Sans Géne.” 
In the latter case the coveted information had been given away 
by the actor who played Napoleon. Having been told that 
his report would be specially submitted to the Prince of 
Wales, he dictated a full account of the piece ; but, being 
without literary skill, his bald and incoherent story was so 
frankly absurd that its simultaneous publication in the 
London daily and in 500 French papers (for the English 
journalist had maliciously communicated it to the Agence 
Fournier) nearly killed the piece. When the notice 
appeared, Sardou, exclaiming “ Voila deux fois que ce 
cochon de journal me joue ce tour-la,” rolled on the floor 
of the manager’s room at the Vaudeville, spitting and 
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tearing at the air like a mad cat. But he thenceforward 
gave in on the dress-rehearsal question. The actor, on the 
other hand, was delighted with the sensation he had 
created, and imagined himself more and more admirable 
in the réle of Napoleon. 


Sardou was an eager Spiritualist and medium, and was 
constantly producing spirit-drawings, which were really 
very remarkable. An exhibition was made of them in 
Paris a few years ago. He was likewise a most learned 
antiquarian, especially in matters of costume, and his great 
knowledge upon this and kindred topics made him the 
most consummate metteut-en-scéne of his time. He lived on 
the hill at Marly-le-Roi, in a museum of curiosities chiefl 
connected with the history of Paris and of the Frenc 
Revolution, and his front-door was approached by an 
avenue of Egyptian sphinxes, which gave a peculiarly 
theatrical appearance to the house, for the relative pro- 
portions of the house and the avenue were just those of 
a stage. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll has discovered a great cuthor at 
last; and his name is Sims—George R. Sims, to be precise ; 
which is similar to the name of the handsome gentleman 
whose portrait goes about the world on Tatcho advertise- 
ments. Tatcho, we understand, is a Romany word, the 
meaning oi which will probably be familiar to Mr. Watts 
Dunton ; but that is another affair. Now to Dr. Nicoll and 
his author. It appears that Mr. Sims has written a book 
called “The Devil in London,” and Dr. Nicoll is greatly 
struck with it. Three columns of The British Weekly is the 
space which Claudius devotes to Mr. G. R. Sims and the 
Devil. Dealing first with Mr, Sims as becomes him, Dr. 
Nicoll says that “there is perhaps no man living who 
knows London so well as Mr. Sims knows it;” and 
“perhaps, also, no one has the same intense consciousness 
of the fact that London is unknowable.” This may be 
perfectly true so far as it means anything at all. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Dr. Nicoll does not give us any informa- 
tion as to Mr. Sims’s knowledge of the Devil, who, when 
you come to think of it, is probably just as knowable and 
just as unknowable as London. It is true that he assures 
us that Mr. Sims’s new book has a special interest for the 
readers of the British Weekly, and, what is most important 
of all, ‘‘ that it was prompted in part by a visit paid by the 
author to Bloomsbury Chapel.” In any case, Dr. Nicoll 
considers it to be a great book, and among the passages 
he quotes in support of his view is the following :— 


This is a drink case. The man in the next room 
is an American millionaire. He has to be guarded 
night and day. He has tried to commit suicide 
twice. The family have gone to the theatre. The 
nurse has left him for a minute—she thinks he is 
asleep. Hush! 

A man of about fifty, with wild eyes and features 
that told their terrible tale, came creeping stealthily 
from the inner room. He had ona long dressing- 
gown, and as he walked he trod on the front of it and 
stumbled. 

He put out his hand and grasped a chair to steady 
himself, 

For a moment he stood trembling and gasping. 
Then, glancing nervously around, he went to the 
table on which the remains of the feast were scattered, 

Muttering incoherently, he picked up glass after 
glass in which a few dregs of wine remained. 

When the glasses were emptied he searched every- 
where for more. Suddenly he saw that a liqueur- 
glass stood half hidden by a serviette. 

He seized it, looked at it, and saw that a few drops 
of brandy still remained in it. With a shriek of joy 
that was harcly human, he lifted the glass and let the 
few drops of spirit trickle into his mouth. 

_Then he shuffled feebly back into the bedroom. 

“ That,” said the Devil, “is one of the richest men 
men in America. He isa dipsomaniac. To drink till 
he loses his reason is all that he cares for in life, and 





for his life’s sake the drink he madly craves for has to 
be denied him, 

“ There are several other cases of this kind in the 
Splendid at the present moment.” 


This is Mr. G. R. Sims all over. It is also Mr. Hall 
Caine and a good many other more or less worthy melo- 
dramatists. Mr. Sims’s American millionaire may exist in 
real life, though we should doubt it. But it is certain that, 
mutatis mutandis, he has existed in melodrama since the 
year one. Anybody who has been to a theatre across the 
water knows: all about this American millionaire. His 
totterings and gaspings and Ha ha’s! and frantic shrieks 
of delight over drops of brandy or half-bottles of stale 
claret are an old, old story, and the marvel of it is that 
even Dr. Nicoll, whose knowledge of London—not to say 
of drink and the Devil—is presumably of the slightest, 
should be deceived by such unoriginal and stagey writing. 
We must take Mr. Sims’s word for it that his ‘ drink case” 
is in some way authentic. But if Mr. Sims had ever 
tried to be an American millionaire he would know 
perfectly well that his dipsomaniac with the millions of 
dollars is a very rare bird indeed, and he would not commit 
himself to the statement that the “ Splendid” harbours under 
its roof “ several other cases.” Frankly we find it impossible 
to believe him, and if by his Hotel “ Splendid” he means 
any one of London’s more fashionable hotels, it seems to 
us that he is drawing the long bow with altogether too 
much of a draw. 


We have no doubt at all that drink is a terrible affair, 
but somehow when reformers of the catchpenny sort 
begin to handle it they invariably make themselves 
ridiculous. Mr. Sims’s revelations might easily have been 
worked up by any journalist possessed of a book of cuttings 
from the hapenny papers. We do not say that Mr. 
Sims has not actually seen what he professes to have seen, 
but there are a half a dozen ways of writing down what 
one has seen, and Mr. Sims’s peculiar vanity would 
appear to be the dramatic way. People of the stamp of 
Dr. Nicoll are always fascinated by this method of pre- 
senting ’orrible details. Dr. Nicoll dare not go round the 
town with the Devil. He would much sooner go round with 
Mr. Shorter, who would talk with him about the Brontés, 
and dispute with him as to the number of steps before 
Browning’s front door, and leave the Devil to take care of 
himself. Mr. Sims, on the other hand, has not been 
afraid to go slumming under the guidance of the Prince 
of Darkness, and in return he gives his Devil gratuitous 
coats of black paint. Dr. Nicoll is, of course, filled with a 
gasping admiration for this picturesque and plucky artist. 
And he comes to the following conclusion :—“ We have to 
face the problem of the boy of fourteen, and we have quite 
as much to face the problem of the girl of fourteen,” 
whereas another problem we have to face is the problem 
of Dr. Nicoll, who apparently is not very much more than 
seven. 


We observe that the New Age is advertising a lecture 
entitled “ Why I am not a Socialist.” The lecturer, if you 
please, is to be Mr. Chesterton ; and the chairman, if you 
please, is to be Mr. Belloc. Tickets, however, are to be 
obtained from the New Age Press. We are not aware 
that anybody in his senses wants to know why Mr. 
Chesterton is not a Socialist. Still less will it concern the 
great world that Mr. Belloc is to take Mr. Chesterton’s 
chair. What we should like to know is in what circum- 
stances the New Age, which, not to crack the wind of the 
poor phrase, is an out-and-out Socialist organ, has been 
reduced to the pass of selling tickets for the meetings of 
its opponents. At this rate we shall soon have our lively 
contemporary starting an agency for the sale of the Morning 
Post, or perhaps it would like to eke out its income by 
canvassing for subscribers for THE ACADEMY. We are 
prepared to give Mr. Victor Grayson our best terms in the 
way of commission if he will put himself heart and soul 
into this latter noble work, 
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REVIEWS 


EGYPT IN 


By GEORGE CORMACK, 


ASIA 


Egvpt in Asia. (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Ecypr and its history is involved in an inexhaustible 
glamour. Nothing of this country that can be written fails 
of interest. And, writing to laymen as he says he does, Mr. 
Cormack offers us a work which contains much informa- 
tion and no little charm. The volume itself is very well 
got up, is in good print, and on good paper. The maps 
are useful and the illustrations are as a rule interesting and 
sometimes pretty. 

We open on an Egypt in a time of stress—the time of 
its invasion by the shepherds, the Hycsos. How long 
ago exactly Mr. Cormack will not hazard—perhaps torty 
centuries ago. Ancient history enough for most of us, but 


Egypt was already a nation of great antiquity. The character 
of her people had attained a unity in keeping with their situa- 
tion. . The memory of their origin and early struggles 
had faded from tradition. The return of seasons and cycles, the 
succession of reigns and dynasties, appeared to constitute an 
eternal order. 


A people chiefly agricultural, and living under conditions 
of unusual security, assured by the bounteous Nile—with 
“the yearly recurring miracle of its fructifying flood” (to 
quote Lord Milner)—they lived at ease. Manufactures 
and industries prospered. The fine arts were held in 
honour. The nation was pre-eminent for its building 
genius : 

The Sphynx and the Pryamids were already immeasurably 
old, and their origin had been enrolled in the national mythology. 


Thus was it when a great horde of invaders crossed the 
north-eastern frontier and advanced into the heart of the 
country. Egypt was too civilised. The very sight of this 
wave of wild energy “dismayed the passive Egyptians,” 
and for any length of time between 500 and 200 
years the Hycsos were lords of the valley of the Nile. 
The princes of the Egyptian Dynasty and the priests of 
their Theism took refuge at Thebes in the south (where 
Luxor now is) and the Hycsos ruled from Memphis, Thebes 
being a vassal capital. But we learn how these invaders, 
like others after them, became imbued with the spirit of 
Egypt, adopted the civilisation and the habits of the Valley 
of the Nile, and doubtless lost much of their vigour. 
Thus they became the inferiors of the men of greater 
culture, of greater tradition, who had learnt hardness from 
misfortune, and out of great tribulation a nation awoke 
again. The need made the man. A warrior who traced 
back to the royal stem of Egypt was found in Amosis, the 
first of the great eighteenth dynasty. From Thebes he 
destroyed the supremacy of Memphis, drove the Hycsos 
out of Egypt and followed them far into Syria—and so for 
the first time Egypt impressed a lasting seal on Asia. The 
Hycsos doubtless left a useful strain of energy in the 
Egyptian race, while their pursuit up the Phoenician coast 
gave the first serious impetus to Egyptian foreign trade. 

In the second chapter Syria is very amply analysed and 
explained. It is likened to an Isthmus, except that its 
eastern boundary is the desert sand and not the sea; and 
it exercises the functions of that geographical expression 
in knitting up Africa to the fertile lands of Mesopotamia 
and Asiatic Turkey. We are reminded how for its whole 
length Syria is seamed by two great ranges of mountain, 
from the Taurus to the Southern desert. The range next 
the coast isa prolongation north and south of Lebanon, 
its dominant feature ; while the eastern range runs parallel 
to it, Antilibanus and Hermon being the most considerable 
sections. Breaks in these ranges and interruptions in the 


valleys lying between them have divided the country into 
three definite sections—Upper, Middle, and Lower Syria ; 
and those sections again are much sub-divided. As an 
instance, the Jordan, which rises in Middle Syria, 3,6ooft. 
bove the sea, falls in its 160-mile course to the Dead Sea 












to 1,300ft. below the sea at the level of the lake. So we 
leave a chapter of graphic and picturesque geography. 

Then follows a chapter on the people of Syria. The 
country has suffered many invasions, but still traces are 
found of a prehistoric race of cave-dwellers—the Hori. 
Syria became at length the home of a Semitic race—that 
race which, cradled in the wilds of Arabia, swept over 
inuch of Southern Asia : 


It is likely that the manners of those Arabian wanderers 
thousands of years ago differed but little from those of their 
living successors and descendants. 


The first great wave of Semitic overflow was to Babylonia— 
about 4000 B c.—and is known as the Babylonian-Semitic 
Migration. Fifteen hundred yearslater came the Canaanite 
Migration. From Babylonia it ascended the Euphrates, 
Thence through Mesopotamia it spread to the Tigris on 
the east and from the Southern mountains of Kurdestan 
to the Phoenician coast. The same wave probably brought 
the Hycsos into Egypt and carried the Pheenician settle- 
ments westward ‘‘on both sides of the Mediterranean Sea 
and beyond the Pillars of Hercules.” 

We are given a little sketch of Babylonian history from 
the time of Sargon of Agade, who is said to have founded 
Babylon, which became by universal consent the capital of 
South-western Asia under Hamurabi, the sixth king of a 
Canaanite Semitic line. Having described the physical 
features of Syria and having peopled the land, Mr. Cormack 
gives us an exhaustive treatise on the growth of com- 
munities from the family to the tribe, the clan, the State ; 
and he traces the semi-divine reverence with which 
Egyptian Pharoahs were regarded to the original autocracy 
of the father of the family. But in Syria the State was in 
earlier days unknown, and the tribe was the greatest 
aggregate attained to. The face of the country, with lofty 
barriers between cultivable areas, precluded national 
development. 

It is always with a sense of relief that we return to 
Egypt, and Mr. Cormack gives us a stirring account of the 
doings of the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, the ‘most 
glorious of all periods of Egyptian history. Amosis, who 
expelled the Hycsos, had for his task the reconstitution of 
a united Egypt, and his son completed the work. He 
married his sister Nefertari, and with her was worshipped 
as a deity for many ages. 

But Thothmosis, the third of the dynasty, was the 
conqueror who carried Egyptian arms right through Syria 
to the waters of the Upper Euphrates, where he erected a 
pillar, which remained for all time the limit of Egyptian 
northern progress. It was Thothmosis III. who really 
established Egyptian dominion in Syria. A thorough 
soldier, he was the greatest of a great dynasty. Ameno- 
phis III. was the last of the great sovereigns of the 
dynasty, and his consort, Teie, of royal birth, was much 
revered. One of the most perfect of the monuments of 
old times now remaining is the tomb of Teie, near Sakara. 

In this dynasty foreign marriages first began—and with 
them came interchange of deities—Amenophis III. having 
heard of the wonder-working Istar, the lady of Nineveh, 
the Venus of the Eastern world, he besought Dushratta, 
King of Mitannia, and so of Nineveh, to meditate for him 
with the goddess. Dushratta did more, and sent the 
golden image of the goddess to Thebes. This was not 
the only time that Istar had made the journey, for in a 
letter accompanying the loan Dushratta says : 


Istar of Nina, the lady of all lands, has declared, to Egypt which 
I love will I go, and I will direct my way. 


Amenophis IV. was the heretic king who dared to revise 
the religious system of Egypt. He introduced as supreme, 
even to Ammon, the sun god Aten. He built a new 
capital, Chutaten, between Thebes and Memphis, and took 
the name of Chuenaten. 

There is some beautiful reading on page 115, the invoca- 
tion of the sun, ending with a reference to the Milky Way, 
which was destined by the new theism for the Egypt of 
the subject peoples : 


Thou puttest a Nile in Heaven to rain on them . . . the 
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heavenly Nile is for the strange people . . . the earthly Nile 
is for Egypt. 

But the priesthood of Thebes was too strong, and Chutaten 
did not long survive the heretic king, and was levelled to 
the ground soon after his death. The Tel-el-Amarna 
Papyrus found in its ruins in modern times gives much of 
the history of Syria of those days, and is responsible for 
several chapters in Mr. Cormack’s book which are dis- 
tinctly tedious in their detail. Then Syria became overrun 
by the Hittites, and Egyptian control was only nominal 
till the end of the eighteenth dynasty, when the royal race 
appeared to have become extinct. 

But a new dynasty was to follow : 

By what mystic rites the divine effluence was recaptured we 
know not. In 1328 B.c, the triumphant priesthood inaugurated a 
new race of kings—the nineteenth dynasty. Ammon in his 
fulness was again incarnated. 


This dynasty produced as its third king Rameses II., who 
aspired to rival the deeds of Thothmosis III. He brought 
back lustre to Egyptian arms, and asserted his supremacy 
over Syria again, Manteuel, the Hittite over-lord, sum- 
moned to his standard, to meet Rameses, a great combina- 
tion from the north, including men of Troy, and among 
the allies are found names from the Iliad, Lycians, Carians, 
and Paphlygonians. But Rameses met them all with an 
army territorially organised. Four divisions were formed— 
namely, (1) Ammon of Thebes, (2) Ptah of Memphis, (3) Ra 
of Heliopolis, and (4) Sutech of the Syrian allies. Anda 
great victory was won, the laurels of which crowned the 
Pharoah, for his personal prowess alone brought victory. 
His Syrian wars rolled from the Euphrates to Ascalon for 
twenty-one years and were ended by a Hittite treaty 
engraved on a tablet of silver, and the gods Ra and 
Sutech were invoked to uphold the treaty, which left 
‘northern Syria Hittite territory, and so Egypt’s limit had 
begun. The last act of Rameses was to admit Libyan 
immigration to the northern lands of the Delta, and thence 
followed in the days of his successor invasions of Egypt 
by Libyans, which were repelled chiefly by mercenaries. 

The end of this dynasty was full of reverses in Syria, the 
story of which is given at all too great length. Too man 
despatches from despairing Phoenician chiefs are quoted, 
too many cynical replies by resourceless pro-consuls—and 
so with the nineteenth dynasty the greatness of Egypt 
waned. 

The final chapter is devoted to the science of Babylon, 
and the unscientific are introduced to the astrollehre and 
are initiated into much elemental astronomy. 

The book would be the better for a little pruning, 
especially in the selections from the Tel-el-Amarna Papyrus 
and in quotations of despatches; but it is well worth 
reading. 


A LEGACY OF LETTERS 


The Development of Greck Philosophy. By Professor ROBERT 
Apamson. Edited by W. R. SorLey and R. P. 
HarpviE. (Blackwood, ros, 6d. net.) 


Tue presentation of the history of Greek Philosophy in 
four books and a total of twenty-five chapters is no light 
matter. Add to this that the presentation of that history 
is lucid, even to simplicity, continuous, and attractive in 
form, and some idea will be gained of the value of this 
book. Learn further that it is the work of two editors, 
arranging and, as it were, codifying the lecture notes of 
one who was no longer with them to guide and control 
the interpretation of his ideas, which have been largely 
remembered from lectures delivered by him in his life- 
time, and interest will be enhanced by something like 
admiration. It would even be possible to go further, and 
to say that these lectures are in themselves the monument 
of a personality. 

Greek philosophy has long enough—or too long—been 
regarded as an elusive and variable quantity on the material 
side, with a great gulf between its earlier mythological and 
later philosophical seeking after the nature and cause of 














things. There are many learned Platonists who seek 
nothing of Thales, Yet even long before him the founda- 
tions of philosophy were laid in the crude images of the 
anthropomorphic god-power and the materialistic efdwro» 
of the living soul. And the simple development of 
the first cosinological inquiry seeking after a material 
and permanent causa rerum was a natural development, 
commensurate with and controlled by the extent of expe- 
rience, arising from the same faculty of inquiry which had 
called the anthropomorphic god into being, as the line of 
psychological inquiry took its rise from the same faculty of 
inquiry which, from the identification of the permanent 
life-principle with the material body, had evolved the con- 
ception of the eféwro. Thus the springs of Greek philo- 
sophy may be said to be coeval with the introduction of the 
Aryan element into the Greek world. Even further, it may 
be said that that philosophy was the inevitable outcome of 
the grafting of Aryan speculative tendencies upon the stock 
of Aegean materialism. The postulation dpyas ev trys etdet 
pbvov wdvrww dpxas elvat was therefore not a spontaneous 
and isolated formula devised by the earlier philosophers, 
but a perfectly natural development from the notions 
of a materialistic and limited point of view. And 
the fact that subsequent research led to the contempla- 
tion of a wider horizon of experience from which to draw 
experience and its consequent inferences with regard to 
the » is no more than the necessary corollary of the 
material and intellectual progress of a race, 

That the water-philosopher of Miletus thought in 
precisely the same narrow channel of materialism as 
the earliest mythopoeic people of Greece is self-evident. 
The difference lies merely in the small step towards the 
contemplation of the abstract implied in the search tor a 
universal generating influence, in and part of the universal 
fundamental and material principle. To him yx was 
practically one with «wos, and the idea, by whatever word 
expressed, was inherent in and component of the ¢vss. 
Anaximander, in his far more definite, yet still vague and 
incomplete, concept of the Infinite (rd dweipor) as the dpx%, is 
“infinitely” in advance of Thales. What 1d dwrepor was 
Anaximander did not attempt to define ; but from 7 depor, 
whatever the term might connote, he indicated, according 
to Aristotle, the process of separation of the évavyriéryres—an 
immense stride towards the true contemplation of the 
abstract, though there is little doubt that to Anaximander 
the évayriéryres were profigured in this concrete form rather 
than in their abstract sense. 

The cosmological system of Anaximander is sufficiently 
grotesque to the modern mind. And the mathematical 
basis of his computations, in terms of the “ mystic” 
number, 3, may seem to us to be a crude conception. But 
at least the credit is due to him, so far as we may judge, of 
having laid down the principle of an ordered universe and 
of an inter-relation existent between the human world and 
the system of worlds by which it was surrounded. There 
is divergence of opinion as to the connotation of the terms 
employed by Anaximander with regard to the system 
of his origination, which became the «écnos of the later 
cosmologicians. But the idea which seems to have 
originated with him—of cycles of worlds and gods, 
whether spatial or temporal—without doubt was respon- 
sible in a large degree for the lines upon which the 
psychological philosophy of later times progressed. 

With the Pythagoreans we are brought face to face with 
a far different outlook, manifesting its activity in a far 
different manner from that of the speculations of the 
earliest Ionians. For Pythagoreanism, at the outset a 
philosophical movement, became in the ultimate event a 
political influence, and this from the insistently exact and 
personal (so to speak) nature of its trend of argument. The 
transmigration of souls, the most salient feature of the 
teaching of Pythagoras, with its inevitable corollary of 
recurrent cycles of event, is represented by the author of 
this book as being intimately connected with the practices 
and beliefs of the Orphics ; but we join issue with the 
writer in the matter of his belief that “ historically there is 
no doubt that: their first appearance [that of the Orphic 
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mysteries] coincides with the period of Pythagoras,” If 
indeed it is possible at all to assign a date to the first 
appearance of Orpheism in Greece, we should have no 
hesitation in affirming that it is far anterior to the 
Pythagorean teaching which the writer supposes to reflect 
the Orphic doctrine. It is not sufficient to suppose that 
the simultaneous (?) appearance of Orpheism and 
Pythagoreanism indicates a “revival” of religious beliefs 
in time of stress. For the Orphic mysteries are 
of more than respectable antiquity. They are in all 
probability pre-Aryan; and in Crete especially there 
is little doubt that their formularies belong to the 
pre-Hellenic stratum of religion, as indeed is the fact 
with regard to all the mystery-worships of Greece. That 
Pythagoras found much in the Orphic doctrines upon 
which to base his speculations cannot, and will not, be 
denied. But to suppose that the development of the two 
was independent is to upset a settled and well-reasoned 
system of religious chronology. Apart from this, the 
mechanical and numerical basis of Pythagorean specula- 
tion is totally foreign to the nature of Orphic worship, 
which in its essentials, so far as may be judged from all 
too scanty evidence, was a far more physical and less 
abstract presentment of the principles of generation and 
continuous reproduction. Proclus, without any arriére 
pensée of comparison between the systems, sufficiently 
emphasises this by the strong line which he draws between 
the mathematical (abstract) deductions of the Pytha- 
goreans and the preceding naturalistic and concrete lines 
of investigation. 

How the author came to trace any connection between 
Orpheism and the Pythagorean harmony of numbers is 
difficult to ascertain from his remarks. And, indeed, it 
seems to us that the continuity that he claims for the 
progress of Greek philosophy, though it may, and most 
probably does, extend back to the mythopeeic and, con- 
sequently, pre-Aryan age in Greece, most emphatically does 
not extend into any traceable connection with the mate- 
rialistic origins of the sex analogies of primitive mystery- 
worship. Psychologically Pythagoreanism is in a rudimen- 
tary stage, yet regarding the soul as the dpyh cuwnoéws, Or even 
as the xivnois itself, and though the separability of the soul 
from the body, as held by the Pythagoreans, was a great 
advance upon the close attachment of the efdwro to the 
boy in the earliest philosophical theories, it carried with 
it a lack of definition or directness which Aristotle felt 
called upon to regard with ridicule (‘De An.” i. 407, b. 20). 

We have dwelt at some length upon the earlier philo- 
sophies as here expounded because we have felt for long 
enough that some kind of guide to the co-ordination of 
early Greek thought was sorely needed. The schools and 
the Universities demand from their members a very fairly 
extensive acquaintance with Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy ; but there are, to our certain knowledge, 
too many sixth-form boys, and undergraduates of the third 
year, who have but the haziest knowledge of the tenets of 
the pioneers in that path which has led the thinkers of 
Greece to undying fame. Text-books and profound 
writings concerning the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle 
abound, and though the present work excels many of these 
in directness and simplicity of expression, to the extent of 
making us envy the students who received them at first 
hand from the author, as much as we return thanks to his 
editors for making his work accessible to those from whom 
he has been taken unheard, in the exposition of these, the 
greatest thinkers of a nation to which lively speculation 
was second nature, yet our gratitude is more obviously due 
to him for his painstaking presentment of the dawn of 
philosophical activity among the Greeks. 

The Unity of the Eleatics, the Change-principle of 
Heraclitus, the infinite subdivision of Anaxagoras, with its 
corollary of infinite “He, its #0, and the external 
motive os; the opposed principles of Love and Hate, or 
combination and separation, on which Empedocles based 
his physical *4#—Atomists, and Sophists, Plato and 
Aristotle, and lastly the Stoics, all find clear, simple, com- 
prehensible expression in these remarkable lectures, And 





the one brief portion of the book which leaves us with a 
baffling sense of disappointment is that which, in a bare 
five pages, disposes of the “ teaching” and the methods of 
Socrates, True, due emphasis is laid on the “ discovery” 
by Socrates of the “ generalising function” in the mind, 
whereby most completely, if not exclusively, truth is to be 
found ; and the distinctly personal and utilitarian aspects 
of Socratic teaching are bluntly and deliberately brought to 
the fore in a way which does the heart good to hear it. 
It would, perhaps, be most honest of all to admit that 
Socrates did not either teach or seek to teach, but that he 
set out to destroy all that others had taught before him, 
not from any inherent desire to destroy, but solely from 
the overwhelming—and utterly false—conception of virtue 
as knowledge. And, after all, we can be sincerely grateful 
to the author for having done something towards breaking 
down the absurd pinnacle upon which Socrates has been 
set since he suffered the penalty of death, in the days 
— faith was defending its last trenches against specu- 
ation. 

To review these lectures in detail from end to end would 
entail far too great an encroachment upon space. But we 
can say no more, and honesty compels us to say no less, than 
that the editors of the late Professor Adamson’s lectures 
merit the gratitude not merely of the beginner on the 
difficult road of the study of Greek philosophy (to whom 
these lectures should prove quite invaluable), but also of 
general readers and scholars alike ; of the former, because 
in the reading they will gather a clear, and not too profound, 
view of the development of Greek philosophy ; and of the 
latter, because in these pages they will find a statement, 
rapid, concise, and clear, of that tide of philosophic 
thought which carries a good half of the causes of Greek 
political, religious, and social development upon its broad 
bosom, It is a book to read, to re-read, and to remember. 





A GARLAND OF LOVERS 
Famous Love Matches. By C.J. Hamitton. (Elliot Stock, 
5s. net.) 


Ir has been said that all the world loves a lover, and the 
truth of this aphorism is exemplified by the persistence of 
the amatory novel. Fiction is subject to its modes, but it 
is impossible to imagine a time when the love-story will fail 
to command its eager and enthralled votaries. For the 
same reason the love-letters of famous men and women 
enjoy a popularity which, in nine cases out of ten, at least, 
is entirely incommensurate with their merits. There are 
many who will read with indifference the story of some 
brilliant military exploit, but tell them how the officer who 
led the forlorn hope proposed to his wife, or how in early 
life he was rejected by some heartless fair, and sought to 
end his wretched existence in a hopeless war, and they are 
all animation and pleased expectancy! Hence we may 
confidently predict for this volume a success which will 
probably be denied to more serious enterprises. 


The author, whom, in the absence of definite knowledge 
we must assume to be a man (though there are some 
distinctly feminine touches in the book), has covered an 
extensive field. He introduces us to lovers of all kinds and 
conditions—grave, gay, matter-of-fact, reckless, methodical, 
austere. To some of them we find it difficult to take 
kindly. Others capture our imagination and subvert our 
judgment, and first among these we should name the 
romantic and beautiful Spaniard, Juana Maria de los 
Delores de Leon, who, because she loved beauty and 
stateliness, and all divine and gracious things, was destined 
to be remembered by a coldly-appraising generation as 
Lady Smith. 

Mr. Hamilton assigns the first place in his catalogue of 
graces to the late Queen Victoria, who may be classified as 
the Demure Lover. That she had a sincere affection for 
her husband there can be little doubt, but the elements of 
a high and mystical passion were surely lacking, . “So 
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sensible, so kind, so good, and so amiable ”—there is 
nothing in this to set the blood tingling : 

He has, too, the oa peaing “ —— ee - 
a OR ave only to beg of you, my dearest uncle, 
oy tabs care of the health of one 80 dix to me. : 

So Evelina might have written to the Reverend Mr. Villars. 
“The most pleasing and delightful exterior and appear- 
ance.” How reminiscent it all is of that faded and for- 
oe rg of ringlets and samplers and the poetry of 

wper 

But the passing of the years served only to deepen and 
strengthen the affection of these two lovers. It was no 
common grief that could find expression in such words as 
these : 


My life asa happy one is ended. The world is gone for me- 
If I must live on, it is for our poor fatherless children, for my 
unhappy country, which has lost all in losing him, and in only 
doing what I know and feel he would wish ; for he is near me, 
his spirit will guide and inspire me. But oh, to be cut off in the 
prime of life. . . . It is too awful, too cruel ! 


From the staid and sedate atmosphere of a Court we 
pass to the fun and fury of a runaway Border match. Lord 
Eldon is one of the most attractive figures in Mr. Hamilton’s 
gallery. Let us designate him the Reckless Lover. It was 
a sufficiently desperate enterprise, in all conscience. He 
was twenty-one, she eighteen, and neither of them had a 

enny to bless themselves with. They set up house- 

eeping in Cursitor Street, off Chancery Lane, and in the 
course of a year the young barrister made haif-a-guinea, 
eighteenpence of which went in fees. Perhaps it was then 
that he sent out for six-pennyworth of sprats, for the occa- 
sion would seem to warrant somie extravagance. The tide 
of fortune was already on the turn, however, and it was 
fated that the young scapegrace lawyer John Scott should 
die in an atmosphere of bourgeois respectability. He 
might have been a grocer ; he became Lord Chancellor 
of England. How much of his success was due to his 
runaway bride it is impossible to say. ‘ I know how much 
I owe to Lady Eldon,” said George III. “I know that 
you would yourself have been a country curate, and that 
it is she who has made you my Lord Chancellor.” Farmer 
George was not always insane. f 

Sheridan figures as the Bohemiari Lovers ; but the story of 
his mating is too well known to be more than referred to. 
Of a different calibre was Tom Moore, whose married life 
approximated more nearly to the Darby and Joan ideal 
than that of any other ardent and headstrong wooer in 
Mr. Hamilton’s catalogue. He was a valiant lover on 
paper, a mighty fine fellow in his poetry, a man to beware 
of when there were pretty girls about ; but it appears that 
he was never really happy when away from his Bessy : 

Then awake !—the heavens look bright, my dear ; 
’Tis never too late for delight, my dear ; 
And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 
It is one of the ironies of history that the man who wrote 
these lines should have been himself an unimpeachable 
pattern of the domestic virtues. 

We have no space, however, to follow Mr. Hamilton as 
he discourses of the love-affairs of Gladstone, of Charles 
Lever, and of Alphonse Daudet. Bismarck is here, “ the 
Man of -Blood and Iron,” yet a veritable sucking dove 
before his beautiful Joanna ; Browning, too, and Kingsley ; 
Daudet, whose love-story is at least as engrossing as any 
of his novels ; Richard Burton, inevitably (was there ever a 
more amazing marriage, or one so complete in the 
essentials of romance ?); Mendelssohn—with less reason, 
it would seem—and Schumann and Weber. And 
time would fail to tell of that luckless adventurer Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, and of Sir Harry Smith, who fought 
in numberless campaigns, administered a colony, and—his 
ultimate achievement—married one of the most beautiful 
women in all Spain. Mr. Hamilton has a graphic pen, 
and if at times he is betrayed into an excess of sentimen. 
tality—well, there is every excuse, in view of the nature 
of his subject. 








ECHOES AND FLASHES 


sacar ar hee By Lapy Rircnie. (Smith, Elder and 
0., 6s. 


“Tr went to my heart,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson of the 
Ranelagh wits, ‘to consider that there was not one in all 
that brilliant circle that was not afraid to go home and 
think.” A memory that will bear “thinking through,” 
whose limpid, dreaming depths life’s tempests have left 
untroubled, into whose serenity the plash of each falling 
year breaks only with a quiet, pensive music, is a priceless 
possession, and as rare as it is priceless, Seldom are the 
echoes from those years successfully entangled by the 
coarse meshes of language; they are too fine and free— 
they escape even while the net of words is being woven, 
leaving too frequently a mere collection of crude anecdotes, 
a record of how men gossiped, dressed, or dined—matters 
impertinent to the true spirit of one who writes for the 
love of the thing written. The mob’s clang of applause is 
always ready for details of wit, and repartee, and “ stories” 
concerning those whose lives it would not trouble to read, 
but whose names slip glibly from its thousand tongues ; it 
is content to pass by in bovine silence a book that abounds 
in pleasant comments, sympathetic reflections, discreet 
conclusions. 

Such a book—dignified, comprehensive, of level judg- 
ment—Lady Ritchie has given us, the latest of her notable 
list of writings ; and we could find it in us to wish that all 
great men of our literature might leave as distinguished 
and competent a daughter as did William Makepeace 
Thackeray. It is a pretty conceit with which she intro- 
duces her plan—the “ Fairy Blackstick” of the “ Rose and 
the Ring” is to be our ostensible guide to persons and 
places ; none of your “ tripping, fanciful, moonlight sprites 
and fairies, who waste so much valuable time and strength 
by dancing on the green, and sitting up till cock-crow ;” 
but a somewhat austere, courageous, outspoken elf, with a 
wonderful grasp of events and their significance. 

In our reading with this friendly and learned familiar 
we cover wide spaces. We have reminiscences of Haydn, 
Joachim, George Sand, Thomas Bewick, Horace Smith 
(of the “Rejected Addresses”), Tourgénieff, Matthew 
Higgins (‘Jacob Omnium”), Mrs, Gaskell, and even Mrs, 
Hemans ; and of places we have St. Andrews, Brighton, 
Fontainebleau, London, also Paris—bien entendu—from the 
point of view of one who loves the masterpieces of art. 
We find particularly interesting the chapter entitled 
‘“‘ Nohant in 1874,” with its kindly appreciation of George 
Sand, and its realisation of her unique “ motherliness” 
towards those who came under her spell—her intimes, not 
always her lovers, Lady Ritchie saw the famous French- 
woman but once : 

The only time the writer ever saw Madame Sand she gave her 
the impression of a sort of sphinx in a black silk dress, Her 
black hair shone dully in the light as she sat motionless ; her eyes 
were fire; it was a dark face, a dark figure in the front of a 
theatre-box. ° I have always realised that my mecting 
with George Sand came about not when I saw her, not even when 
I was reading her books, but suddenly one day when I shut one 
up. We were passing through a lonely green valley, rock- 
sprinkled, ivy-grown, crossed by rushing streams—it had been 
there upon the page. . Iwas somehow conscious that this 

eace and utter satisfaction I was myself feeling came from her, 
in some mysterious way, and I seemed to hear something like the 
echo of a psalm which she had sung. 
“ Des femmes comme ca—le moule en est brise, on n’en fait 
plus,” said an old yates) igen speaking of “ nol’ Dame.” 
True enough, the mould is broken; there never could be 
another Madame Sand. 

The philosophy of life which betrays itself here and 
there throughout this volume adds not a little to its charm. 
Briefly, it is that gentle, determined optimism which, with 
all its hints of sadness and touches of regret, is perhaps the 
best pattern we can evolve from the complicated looms of 
twentieth-century existence. “ It is no little good fortune,” 
observes the authoress, “to have lived in our generation 
alongside the people whom we. can understand more or 
less, who express what is best in us, . . °.” ” 
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One is sorry for those who are born too late or too soon for 
their journey through life—who are fighting against the tide 
instead of going along with it—or perhaps trying to stem the 
unknown ways alone, ahead of their natural companions, And 
so, I repeat, it is an inestimable privilege to have lived at the same 
time with certain expressions of consummate beauty, which 
contain the best ideals, the best realisations of which we are 
capable ; and it has been the present writer’s fortune to be able 
to count upon more than one certain and unfailing music through 
life—noble guiding strains which have led the way along many 
chances and changes, only growing more familiar, more loved as 
time has passed on. It is quite certain that people are not made 
happy by remembering fours de force or wonderful exploits in 
execution—indeed, some of us are too ignorant to appreciate 
them—but mere listeners, ignorant though they may be, are 
certainly made happier (and better so far as they are more happy) 
by the remembrance of an unfailing flow of beauty, sometimes 
quite beyond description, one of the revelations upon earth of 
some law reaching far beyond it. 


For further glimpses into the lives of those who are so 
well known to most readers by reputation we have not 
space, though there is hardly a page which would not bear 
quoting from. The paper on Joachim is especially worthy. 
The picture of the great violinist playing to Mrs. Horsley, 
lying within a few days of death, at her house on Campden 
|. «2 with his back to the window holding his 
violin, we waited in silence by the duorway while he played 
gravely and with exquisite beauty ;” the picture of him in 
his Berlin concert-room, in the midst of his pupils ; and 
many other fleeting glances at the man and the musician— 
all are of high interest and told with a self-effacement that 
is rare in those who have so much to tell. Lady Ritchie’s 
book will be referred to again and again for its simplicity 
and its graciousness, as well as for its matter, and will live 
when the snippet literature of writers who have rubbed 
shoulders with princes and grand dames has sunk into 


oblivion. 





BORDERLAND 


By ALGERNON BLACKwoop. (Eveleigh 


Fohn Silence. 
Nash.) 


How far is it lawful to talk ourselves and one another into 
quaking and shrinking and wincing at the creatures of our 
imagination ? To play upon the hysterical element in people 
may be amusing, but is it quite straighttorward and whole- 
some? If itis useless and unlawful, and even dishonest, 
to talk ourselves and others into a hypnotic, weepy, shudder- 
ing condition, then the aim of books like “John Silence” 
must be considered bad and immoral. If the author fails 
to do this, if he makes the reader yawn or laugh when he 
is meant to tremble, that is because Mr. Blackwood’s 
imaginative power cannot keep pace with his will. In 
truth, there seems to be a place for the fearsome and the 
chill in letters. To set the nerves of readers on edge may 
do good, may open their minds to finer sympathies and 
subtler sensations, and lead to a more refined perception 
and quicker interpretation. Mr. Blackwood, however, 
throws his stories at readers as boys throw crackers into 
schools for young ladies—to see the creatures jump and 
hear them screech. Both jesters may upset rather than 
refine some of their audience. Now for the matter of the 
book. Dr. Silence is a Sherlock Holmes among spooks. 
His Watson is named Hubbard. He chivvies ghosts and 
lays them as ardently and as unselfishly as Holmes 
chases murderers. A house in Putney, once dis- 
graced by a Newgate lady, is now uyed by an 
author, who swallows experimental hemp. This opens 
the door to the she criminal, who pops into his 
house of life and dictates shocking tales to the typewriter. 
Enter Silence, who experiments with a cat and dog, and 
the dark-eyed ghostess is chased away. In the second 
story a weak little gentleman is hypnotised in a French 
inn by a set of cat-people, the chief mouser being the 
landlady’s daughter, who is the reincarnation of a long-burnt 
witch. He escapes by fire. The third scene concerns the 
awful Meg’s diversions of an Egyptian mummy, which has 
been robbed of its scarabzus and buried in a sporting 





covert. Three gentleman sit round a bowl of pig’s-blood 
in a laundry and the spirit thus gets wherewithal to clothe 
and reveal itself. The English Colonel chaunts (an 
Egyptian Exploration Society’s translation of) ancient 
invocations. The scarabzeus is returned, a lady dies, and 
the elemental fires are blown out. The fourth case is of 
devil-worship in a German school. The “cases” of 
defunct diabolonians were about to sacrifice a silk-merchant 
when Dr. Sherlock Silence capers in and snatches the 
man from the very jaws of Asmodeus, The fifth case 
is a wer-wolf. A half-breed in a reading camp turns 
into this wer-wolf and makes for the tutor’s daughter 
with felonious intent. Papa, excusably, pots the wer- 
wolf with a pistol and the student gets a hole in 
each cheek; but his little eccentricities are reformed 
not by lead, but by the simple plan of marrying him to 
Miss Joan, when the dark dog comes forth no more and 
mere prose holds the field. Such is the book, and on the 
whole it seems to be a worthless one. It touches farce 
sometimes and terror sometimes, though the latter more 
rarely. But the farce is heavy and the terror lacks nobility 
of aim. The atmosphere is fetidly full of chloroform and 
narcotics and the leasings live like sickly plants in this 
heavy air. They are not lovely or noble leasings and 
would come under Plato’s condemnation, for they are not 
true and dono good. If the author wants to give the public 
exercise in neurotics, he had better choose some other 
country, for we have already had too much thrilling for our 
shaky nerve centres, If “John Silence” were less weak 
it would be more pernicious. If it were weaker it would 
be more amusing. Anyhow it reeks with the unhealthy 
exhalations of Borderland. 





GARDENS PAST AND PRESENT 


Gardens Past and Present, By K. F. Davipson. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s. net.) 


QuiTE recently, in reviewing a gardening-book, we took 
occasion to remark that it had the merit of being by a 
writer who possessed a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
At the time we were very sure that an opportunity to 
criticise a work by an author of quite another calibre would 
speedily present itself, and as on opening Mrs. Davidson’s 
book at random we at once perceived a most egregious 
blunder, it seemed that our remarks would have to take 
the form ot a dissertation upon the usual incapacity of 
ladies when professionally concerned with gardening, 
both with the spade and the pen. The College-trained 
lady-gardener has now had ample opportunity to prove 
her worth, and while we have personal knowledge of two 
or three ladies who, by dint of working hard at the pro- 
fession for a number of years, are now practitioners of 
some ability, it is our opinion that she has signally failed. 
The number of books of ladies about gardening is con- 
siderable, but scarcely any of them are of value; Eliza- 
beth of the German Garden and (secondly) Mrs. Earle 
are writers whom we revere, but their works are of scant 
value to the serious student of horticulture, and in our 
knowledge those books of ladies that aim at instruction are 
mostly bad. Such being the case, we are glad to be able 
to award some measure of praise to “Gardens Past and 
Present” ; it is historical and discriptive rather than of 
plain practical value, but it contains a number of sugges- 
tions which will be new to some of its readers, is written 
in a pleasant style, and the author knows more about plants 
than many horticultural writers do. 

It is, of course, in the main, a rehash of material that is 
all too familiar ; we might, for example, at least have been 
spared the story of Linnzus and Porson; and we have 
become thoroughly tired of reading accounts of what is 
to be seen and what is done at Kew ; and short chapters 
upon such well-worn subjects as Formal Gardens, 
Herbaceous Borders, Wild Gardens, Water Gardens, etc. 
etc., only serve toremind that they_bave already been more 
worthily dealt with by quite a plenitude of experts. But 
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it must be granted that Mrs. Davidson has given us a 
readable and concise account of many of the main features 
of ancient and modern gardening in this country in a very 
convenient form. Her book is tastefully produced, the 
illustrations from photographs are good, and we can recom- 
mend it as a gift for a lady who is fond of her garden. 
We were most pleased with the section entitled “The 
Opportunities of the Year.” This presents a fine oppor- 
tunity for the writer, and it still remains for somebody to 
present the story of a year in the garden in as adequate a 
manner as Richard Jefferies has done it for the fields and 
hedgerows, 


“ARMA VIRUMQUE”—AMO 


Mr. Beke of the Blacks. By Joun AyscouGH. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 6s.) 


WE have been acquainted with certain schoolboys who, 
oblivious to every distracting influence, have read steadily 
through to the last page of some treasured volume, and 
who have then banged together the covers with the simple 
but expressive ejaculation, “Ripping!” To the writer 
who can give us the grown-up equivalent for that con- 
cluding sensation we owe a large debt of thanks, and 
hereby we endeavour to pay a portion of that account to 
Mr. John Ayscough. Only we do not bang the covers of 
his latest book together in elation or merriment ; we shut 
them quite gently, almost reverently, for with the last 
chapter comes the impression that we have trod the sacred 
ground of a friend’s memories of his lost friend; the fun 
and vivacity which hitherto have ruled the whole story are 
suddenly closed down, and there is a need for tears. 
Whether that impression—hinted at by the author—of 
“ Mr. Beke of the Blacks” as a real person be true or not 
we do not know ; at any rate, he seems as real to us as 
though we had met him and talked with him intimately, 
and surely to accomplish this is not given to many modern 
novelists, 

Mr. Ayscough’s name is familiar to readers of THE 
AcaDEMy. He is a born teller of stories, whether he 
selects the medium of dialogue or the simple, straight- 
forward sentences which he uses so well. ‘“ Marotz” was 
good ; this, although it appeared in an abbreviated form 
some years ago in Temple Bar, as a note advises us, is in our 
opinion the best work of his we have seen. Every character 
is consistent ; not an unnecessary paragraph intrudes upon 
the story. Mr. Beke (pronounced “ Beck”) is a splendid 
example of the well-born, imperturbable, unsentimental 
Englishman. Some of his conversations with the ladies 
are delightful : 


“Who is Mr. O’Rorke?” he inauired, “He seems to know my 
uncle.” 

“ He is the seventh son of Lord Athlone. And Lord Athlone’s 
grandfather was a crossing-sweeper in Dublin ; but he found a 
sovereign one day among the mud on his crossing, and so he 
became a millionaire and was made into a Union Peer. It has 
nothing to do with the workhouse; I used to think it had.” 

Mr. Beke did not think the young diplomatist looked at all like 
a crossing-sweeper. 

“ One perfectly understands,” he said, “ that finding sovereigns 
would naturally involve his becoming a millionaire if he went on 
finding them long enough. How — did he go on?” 

“Ohl Hedidn’t go on at all. e only found one; but he 
bought a lottery ticket with it and won a prize of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

“The difference,” observed Mr. Beke, “between a million 
pounds and ten thousand is so trifling that--——” 

Miss Van Arnhem laughed. “You will forgive my seeming to 
interrupt,” she said, “ but I was still in the introductory chapters 
of my story. The original O’Rorke invested his ten thousand 
pounds in manure which he got for nothing from the Corporation 
of Dublin, on whom the new and beautiful idea of sanitation was 
just dawning ; only he had to it away in carts—he had 
about five hundred, I believe. And he sold it to the farmers and 
market-gardeners in that way he soon made about two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

“ He would, of course. And two hundred and fifty thousand 
from a million leaves only—— ” 

Miss Van Arnhem raised her fork with tht gesture of an orator. 








“ Permit me!” she said. “That quarter of a million he laid 
out on ships, which he cargoed and sent to sea; he was a good 
man and heaven blessed him. They soon foundered.” 

“« T presume,” remarked Mr. Beke, “ that they were insured.” 

“ To four times their value, as it happened. Insurance,” con- 
tinued the young lady, “ was then, like drainage, in its infancy.” 


Humour is the strong note of the whole book until almost 
the end ; both in the chatter and in the author’s numerous 
asides we seem to see the raconteur, infinitely amused, and 
the least bit sad with his characters and the world they 
live in. We trace a hint of George Meredith's three Miss 
Poles (“ Pole, Polar, and North Pole were designations of 
the shades of distance which they could convey in a 
bow ”) in Mr. Ayscough’s Peels—without prejudice : 

The younger brother Orange Peel : Miss Tab, who had a tongue, 
was known in all East Anglia as Candied Peel, while—by a bold 
change of metaphor—the youngest, Miss Maddy, was called 
Muffied Peal. She was reputed to be delicate, and was always 
much involved in wraps and respirators. 


And there was “ Salmon Peel,” a cousin, so-called because 
there was “something fishy about him.” This is the 
gospel according to Gerry O’Rorke, the irrepressible and 
inextinguishable Irish atlaché. His love-making we should 
like to quote, but it extends over several pages, and it is 
seldom possible to take effective pieces from an effective 
whole. The finish of the story, unexpected as it is, we 
will not trespass upon, but ‘vill leave it to be discovered 
by the reader with what we feel sure will be a sincere 
thrill of tenderness and regret. 

The critic’s duty unfortunately compels him to note 
bad points as well as good ones, and we have one complaint 
to record of Mr. Ayscough’s style ; it appears to us unwise 
to change suddenly from the past tense to the present in a 
romance of this description. There may be exceptional 
occasions or types of story when it is allowable for the 
sake of effect, but in this case we think it spoils the 
smoothness of relation; for instance, in this sentence: 
“ By the time he had got the cigarette alight he heard the 
clink of horse-hoofs on the stony road, and almost before 
he had time to wonder whether it will bea stranger or an 
acquaintance, Mrs. Freke comes clattering round the 
corner”—there is no adequate reason why the more 
natural “came” should not have been written. And we 
= not care for such an adjectival nicety as “‘ more tree- 
ess. 

Having, however, thus plucked a thorn with our rose, 
we are free to confess that the resultant irritation is very 
slight, and that Mr. Ayscough has given us an excep- 
tionally fine book. 








FICTION 


The arene Honeymoon. By Epwin PucH. (John Milne, 
s.) 


THE reader in quest of amusement would do well to let 
this novel alone. “The Broken Honeymoon” is a mono- 
tone in drab—a tale of mear streets, mean men, and mean 
motives. Not one sordid or squalid detail is missing. 
Suburban life is stripped of that veil of illusion with which 
many modern romantic writers have sought to invest it, 
and we see the thing as it is—or rather as it appears to Mr. 
Pugh—grim, loathsome, and repulsive. It is difficult to 
realise that the people about whom Mr. Pugh writes, and 
whose paltry ambitions and shabby, soiled respectabilities 
he so relentlessly exposes, are the very same people who, 
in the pages of Dickens, fill us with a sense of kindly 
comradeship and move us alternately to laughter and to 
tears. It is a one-sided picture, but is needed perhaps as 
a corrective to that distorted sentimentality which is the 
dominant note in so many of our romances of the suburbs. 
Mr. Pugh is alive to the squalor of poverty, but we see 
nothing of its pathos, nor are we afforded so much as a 
passing glimpse of those silent and unrecognised heroisms 
which dignify even the dreary avenues of Tufnell Park. 
The scene opens in a boarding-house, which is kept by 
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a middle-aged solicitor’s clerk and his wife. He is a 
repulsive mixture of duplicity and pretentiousness, she a 
vulgar slut. Mr. Pugh has contrived to reproduce the 
atmosphere of this strange household with a photographic 
fidelity. The monotony of family life is diversified by daily 
squabbles. There is hardly a canon of good breeding or 
good taste which is not hourly broken by some member 
of the family. They listen on staircases. They descend 
even to the level of petty pilfering. But there is 
one daughter—her name is Rosetta—who has some- 
how managed to assimilate the elements of a superficial 
culture. What more natural than that the lonely clerk 
who lodges with this impossible family should fall in 
love with her? Rosetta, whose one object in life is 
to secure possession of a “settled income,” responds to the 
advances of her ardent suitor, and the remainder of the 
book is devoted to a description of the honeymoon of this 
ill-assorted pair. It is not pleasant reading. Disgust 
succeeds to disillusionment. The innate vulgarity of the 
woman is matched by the invincible selfishness of the man, 
and a final and ultimate rupture is only averted by the 
good offices of an intermediary, who plays the part of a 
fairy godmother throughout the narrative, and who is 
perhaps the one purely conventional character in the whole 
story. As it is, Mr. Pugh leaves us but half-convinced. 
The possibilities of a happy (or even tolerable) union 
between two people of such widely dissimilar characters 
and temperaments are too remote to be plausible. It 
must be said, however, in justice to Mr. Pugh, that, whether 
he has succeeded or failed in his attempt to depict a 
certain phase of suburban life, he has written a novel of 
unquestionable power and sincerity. ‘The Broken Honey- 
moon” is indeed—regarded purely as literature—the 
finest book that he has given us since “ Tony Drum.” 


Edwin Trafford, Aliruist. By Wituiam K. Hitt. (David 
Nutt, 6s. 

“ Epwin’ = A ALTRUIST,” is designated by its 
author as “an economic romance.” We have but little 
sympathy with the novelist on the rostrum. His main 
business, as we conceive it, is to get on with his story, 
leaving the social and political problems of his time to 
others, who are possibly more competent to deal with 
them. Mr. Hill, however, refuses to be bound by any such 
self-imposed limitations. Profit-sharing, Socialism, woman’s 
suffrage, the modern marriage problem—these are but a 
few of the subjects that engage the attention of Mr. Hill in 
the course of the 528 pages that go to the make-up of this 
“ economic romance.” The thing would be more tolerable 
if Mr. Hill had anything new to tell us, or any suggestions 
of value to offer. But he has ncne. He dins the same 
dreary platitudes into our reluctant ear that are shouted 
daily by the frenetic scribes of our hapenny Press, and the 
poor story, affrighted by so much clatter, disappears from 
our view. ‘This is the more to be regretted as there are 
moments when, despite his magniloquence, we discern in 
Mr. ‘Hill the makings of a quite promising novelist. He 
must try again, however. A series of political essays, held 
together by the thinnest thread of narrative, do not make 
a romance, “economic” or otherwise. 








SPREAD EAGLE 


Tuis heraldic term does not occur in any of the standard 
works on heraldry, which give, in the same sense, “ displayed 
eagle,” to be distinguished from “eagle with wings dis- 
played” (v, N.E.D., s.v. display, and Cussans, “ Handbook 
of Heraldry”). This display, which occurs in M.E. 
(N.E.D., ¢. 1400), of course represents F. déployer, O.F. 
despleier ; but it is rather curious that F. does not, in 
heraldry, use d¢ployer to qualify aigle. An “eagle with 
wings displayed” is “une aigle aux ailes déployées (or 
élendues),” but a “displayed eagle” is “ une aigle ¢ployée” 
(Dict. Gén., Littré, Godefroi Comp.). This loyer, O.F. 
espleier, L, explicare, has only: survived in this special 
application, but probably existed in O.F. in a more general 


—_ 





sense; cf, It. spiegare. Oudin (1660) marks it archaic in 
the DE Sh deedeblado, unfolded, and gives aigle esployée, 
aguila con dos cabecas. Apparently M.E. substitut 
“displayed eagle” for “ splayed eagle,” at present unrecorded, 
and E. splay, always explained as an aphetic form of display, 
probably represents, in some of its meanings, O.F. espleier 
rather thandespleier, ¢.g.,to splay (i.c., split)a fish ; the splaying 
of Christ upon the Cross (Tyndall, quoted by Richardson) ; 
and even sflay-footed ; cf, L. explicatus crurum (Pliny), a 
casting out of legges one from another, as a horse doth 
after his lifting in an ambling pace (Cooper, 1573). To 
return to “spread eagle,” the earliest quotation in the 
Century is from Dryden, who uses it of the two-headed 
eagle,* but it is much older, for Cotgrave has esployé, 
displayed ; and hence aigle esployée, a spred-Eagle. I 
conjecture that this is a popular corruption of “ splayed. 
eagle,” a familiar word of somewhat similar sound and 
meaning being substituted for an archaic and unintel- 
ligible one. If Dryden’s use of “spread eagle” is correct, 
the American variety is quite another bird, and the real 
“spread eagle” has legitimate grounds for complaint. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Would you very kindly allow me to point out, in con- 
nection with the present disreputable movement, which the 
recent tactics of certain hysterical women and neurotic men have 
practically now killed, and who have delighted in seeking to 
advance their doomed cause by gross abuse of all those who have 
taken a different view, that the root of the evil of the whole 
agitation has been the mother instinct in the female section of it 
wrongly diverted? This stern fact, Sir, cannot be too frequently 
impressed. upon the public mind, for the strongest natural 
instinct within woman is notoriety, and she is only happy 
and content when it is unrestrained ; but when it is suppressed 
it finds an outlet by mothering political or other aspirations 
of a non-political and sex assertive character which other- 
wise would not come to birth. The remedy, therefore, lies 
not in combating the immediate cause, but in the very urgent 
reform of the views of women on marriage. These ill-educated 
ween > females, in most cases, who have been claimed as 
eaders, have been wholly ignorant really of the springs of their 
own actions, for their movement is connected directly with the 

owing sterility of marriages and the consequent decline in the 

irth-rate. In short, if more of these shameless viragoes had 
been bearing babies instead of bearing banners and placards in 
our streets and parks we should never have heard of their sorry 
existence. A woman, consciously or unconsciously, wants to 
mother something. Give her a baby and she will mother that and 
hold her peace ; but if she has not a baby she will want to mother 
you instead—and by you I mean collectively the nation. For 
this utterly disgusting and revolting agitation has synchronised 
very curiously with the decline in the birth-rate, and as it has 
declined so it has increased in force and volume. 

The first community to enfranchise its women was New 
Zealand, and it has had its sharpest fall in the birth-rate, which 
has been very startling and portentous, The great majority 
of females taking a prominent part in the present hopeless move- 
ment are either unmarried women, childless women, or women 
who are married but who have passed the age of childbearing, 
and if one attends a Suffrage meeting, as I have done, and 
shrewdly scans the faces and figures of the women who com- 
prise such, it will be found that both show a painfully 
marked divergence on the whole from the ordi —the 
normal—feminine type. They both approach the horrible 
masculine type which is so wholly unnatural and revolting a 
sight in the female sex. Childlessness has not been forced upon 
women, it has been deliberately and sinfully adopted by them, 
and the present ill-conditioned persons who are serving in our 
gaols represent some of the types I have described. Since 
politics is simply inconsistency reduced to a career, they have now 
discovered the true value of the empty election promises made by 











* Cf. Furetitre—esployd, ou eployée, terme de blason, qui se dit de 
l'aigle de l'Empire qui est ¢ployée, qui a les ailes étendués, et denx 
tétes : ce qui se dit particulierement a cause de la téte et du col, qui 
étant ouverts et separez representent deux cols et deux tétes, Ou 


appelle en genéral ¢ployez, tous les oiseaux qui ont les ailes étendués. 
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certain Members of Parliament as re s the passing of a 
measure such as. they seek, whilst their one lively hope, Mr. 
Stanger, has now told them that in about eight months’ time 
there will not be a single member favourable to their cause in 
the House, since the number is now only 274 as compared with 
420 who were originally pledged to woman's suffrage! I feel I 
cannot do better, Sir, with your very kind permission, than con- 
clude this letter by quoting the wise and weighty words of my 
friend the late Herbert Spencer uttered on the present subject : 
“The question is,” he asked, “ will giving the suffrage to 
women, which is in itself but a nominal ~xtension of liberty, 
lead to real extension of liberty? I am decidedly of 
opinion that it will not. Of course, whoever finds that the 
minds of men and women are alike will not agree with me. 
But I hold them to be unlike both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. I believe the difference to result from a physiological 
rege and that no amount of culture can obliterate it. 
And I believe, further, that the relative deficiency of the 
female mind is in just those most complex faculties, 
intellectual and moral, which have political action for their 
sphere.” 


Icommend these words to all those thoughtless, silly creatures 
who support the present degrading movement, and to the female 
sex as a whole who seek the vote, since woman is, and always 
will be, physically and intellectually inferior to man, and as a 
result men, being fully conscious of this at all times, will never be 
found, whilst having to bear and perform the chief duties of 
citizenship, to place themselves in a position of political inferiority 
to those who are so utterly disqualified for the adequate perform- 
ance of such great, responsible, and intricate duties. 


WALTER STEPHENS. 
November 7, 1908. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Srr,—In the last two issues of THE ACADEMY you have been 
wondering how a Christian clergyman like Percy Dearmer can 
stand on the same platform as an atheist like Bernard Shaw, and 
can share, in common with him, a belief in Socialism. 

Do you mean, then, that a Christian should never act in unison 
with those who do not believe as he believes in religious matters ? 
Do you think that a Christian should never hold the same opinion 
as an atheist on any subject? If a German army invaded 
England should Percy Dearmer refuse to march with the English 
army that would be: sent —_— it because Bernard Shaw, an 
atheist, was also in the English ranks? If Percy Dearmer 
believed in Tariff Reform, how should he act seeing that Mr. 
Ralfour (a philosophic doubter) and Mr. Chamberlain — denies 
the divinity of Christ) are the leaders in the Tariff Reform move- 
ment? Or, if he decide to support Free Trade, what should he 
do when he finds that Mr. Morley is “no soond” ? 

It is a fact, you say, that a great many Socialists are atheists. 
But it is also a fact that a — many Tories are infidels and a 
great many Liberals are infidels ; thata Great many doctors and 
lawyers and pitmen are also infidels. If we are to conclude, 
then, that Socialism-makes men into atheists, we must also believe 
that there is something in Toryism and Liberalism, in the medical 
-— legal professions, and in the handling of coal that makes for 
atheism. 

“Socialism”—as Biatchford in “ Britain for the British” has 
pointed out—“ does not touch religion at any point.” Socialism 
is not concerned with the doctrine of the Trinity or the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but it is concerned with the municipalisation of gas 
and water and electricity, and the nationalisation of ‘the land and 
the railways, and by national ownership and control of the means 
of production and exchange the Socialists hope to make life worth 
living for every willing worker. And in the demand for these 
things the Primitive Methodist and the clergyman of the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholic and the atheist, the Salvation 
Army captain and the agnostic can stand logically and con- 
scientiously on the Socialist platform. 

ALEXANDER BIRD. 





LIMITED FEMALE SUFFRAGE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1tr,—Your remarks on the Daily Telegraph leave nothing unsaid; 
but its example seems to have infected some of its contemporaries. 
The Daily Mail has been going one better, and the Outlook has 
been, if eter more fatuous than either. The latter raises the 
old cry about “ political offenders,” andapparently, if a Suffragette 
steals a purse to hand over the pe | to the cause, we shall be 
invited to accept her as a political offender. No tears need be 
shed over the above trio, but the case is different with some of 
the other Conservative journals, Many of them, while condemn- 





ing the militant. tactics, have declared in favour of a “limited” 
brand of female suffrage. They make no pretence of loving the 
principle, but, for obvious motives, would support the extension 
of the franchise to women ratepayers. Such a move would 
largely strengthen the Conservative vote, and to gain this 
temporary party. advantage they are willing to sell the national 
future. I say temporary, use it is obvious te every sane 
person that such a step would only be the beginning of an end. 
With all three parties in the State committed to the principle of 
petticoat government, the practice of it could not long remain 
“limited.” The admitted end of nearly all the “Votes for 
Women” troop is “ Votes for all Women.” When once the law 
had admitted the political equality of women, the cry would be 
raised that the present qualification was unjust to them, and the 
“fight to the death” would be continued by the “ martyrs” with 
renewed vigour. e 


Putney, S.W., November 8, 1908. 


THE EDUCATION PROPOSALS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—It is widely reported that the negotiations for a com- 
promise on the Education proposals of the Government carried 
on between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Runciman 
have failed. There appears however to be some possibility of 
their being renewed. 

With this in mind we feel that we ought to point out that no 
compromise can be accepted by Lancashire Churchmen that 
does not accord with the conditions clearly laid down in the 
recent declaration adopted at a meeting of the Joint Committee 
of Education (the Bishop of Manchester in the chair) which 
represents the Church Schools of the Manchester Diocese. The 
declaration runs as follows : 

We refuse to accept any settlement of the Education 
question which does not oy pe rovide for the religious 
instruction of children in all schools, and which does not 
accord perfect equality of treatment as between denomina- 
tional and undenominational schools, teaching and teachers, 
and pledge ourselves to continue the Education agitation 
until such equality is finally established. 

 &. W. Drory, } secrete appointed by the 


. E, CLEwortu, Joint Committee. 


S. SWINBURNE, 
Diocesan Chambers, Manchester. 





MR. SHORTER AND MRS. GASKELL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I ask you if the statement made recently that Mr. 
Clement Shorter is to do Mrs. Gaskell in the “English Men of 
Letters” is true? Surely, Sir, some one with more claim to the 
title of “Man of Letters” should be found for this responsible 
task. Mr. Clement Shorter’s latest exploits as “editor” of the 
Bronté letters show that he has not one particle of critical 
faculty or literary insight, or that general cast of mind analytical 
and synthetic, necessary for the task. The Browning in the 
“Men of Letters” series is a sufficiently painful performance. 
The eppeneoes of Mr, Clement Shorter—who, it is surely not 
unkind or unfair to say, is simply an industrious collector of the 
trivial—is not to be thought of with equanimity. Moreover, has 
Miss Gaskell {a woman of great culture and discrimination) been 
consulted? I believe not, If Lord Morley is too much engaged 
elsewhere to continue to exercise properly his capacity as general 
editor, and the task of selecting contributors is left to some 
young man who gathers his knowledge from newspaper “ notices,” 
is it not time it was taken out of Lord Morley’s hand and given 
to a more fitting person ? 

ADMIRER OF Mrs, GASKELL, 


“INVERTED FEET” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Rudmose-Brown deals with this matter on the large 
lines for which I pleaded last week. He does not spend time in 
discussing the accentuation of doubtful words, but meets the 
main issue. I have little fault to find with his presentation of the 
matter. He should not say that I refuse to look facts in the face ; 
he is entitled to say only that in his opinion I fail to doso. In 
my opinion he comes short of doing so. For what is the 
approximate principle which he lays down as applying to “ feet 
devoid of accent”? I give it in his own words: “The ictus can 
be beaten on any syllable which is not less accented than the 
syllable which precedes it.”’ I quoted an “iambic pentameter”. 
by Keats ending with the word enchantment. Tambic cadence 
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requires ic/us to fall on the last syllable of this word. Surely this 
syllable is less accented than its predecessor, in the ordinary 
sense of that term. If, on the contrary, ictus is “beaten” on the 
penultimate syllable, what becomes of “iambic” cadence ? Pend- 
ing explanation, I cannot see how this theory fits the facts at all 
here. 

There seem some contradictory statements in his first and 
second paragraphs. “Before words or syllables can be verse 
they are speech, with its appropriate quantities and accentuation.” 
Poets must not “take liberties” with these, yet they may bring 
out their “latent potentiality.” How can this be done without 
“taking liberties”? Does Keats take none with enchantment ? 
Granted that the natural quantity of the syllables facilitates 
dwelling on them, surely considerable liberty is taken with the 
word's prose accentuation. That, of course, is but one instance 
out of a thousand. I find it hard to understand how latent 
a can be brought out without natural prose cadence 

eing to some extent interfered with ; the one seems to imply 
the other. And I think most people will agree that our poets do 
“take liberties” with words, 

Onthe other hand, I see no contradiction, though he finds one, 
in the way I propose to deal with “wrenched accent” as com- 

ared with “feet devoid of accent.” “If the prose accentuation 
is to be disregarded in the former case why should the 
same not happen in the latter case?” I say it does happen; we 
disregard presence of accent in the one case, absence in the other. 
Logic as well as common sense forbids us to create fictitious 
speech-stresses in either case. 

I must also maintain that it is quite feasible to consider words 
apart from their accentuation. “Accent” is a matter of the rela- 
tive importance which we give to one syllable as compared with 
another. Regarded by itself a syllable has properly no accent. 
It may be pronounced loudly or softly; but “accent” implies 
that it shall be pronounced move loudly or softly than another 
syllable. Of course, in a sentence no syllable can thus stand in 
isolation; it is always compared with its neighbours. There is, 
however, no reason why our poets should not, for purposes of 
their own, ask us to disregard this comparison occasionally. To 
disregard it, observe ; not to make any actual change. How we 
carry out their wish is our affair. We may, if convenient, try to 
accentuate syllables equally ; or we may simply leave them as 
they were. In the case of “ ae, in Wordworth’s line I sug- 
gested that we do the latter. Mr. Rudmose-Brown’s argu- 
ments do not in any way negative this possibility, or show 
why a trisyllablic foot should be postulated where none exists in 
ordinary reading. 

But our agreements are more important than our differences. 
I am glad he can go so far with me as regards the mental time- 
scheme, and do not despair ofgetting him to gofurther. How does 
his “ adaptation ” differ from my “adjustment” ? Chiefly, I think, 
in being a physical process, Like most of our metrists, he wishes 
to make the spoken syliables of a line express its rhythm, and will 
not hear of “clashing” between them and the time-scheme. I, 
on the other hand, say that though we always try (by means of 
anastrophé,“ level accent,” or what not) to make icfus and word- 
accent agree, there are many cases where this is impossible. 
What ae in these cases? Not any actual distortion of 
words ; this is where, I think, he misunderstands. My “adjust- 
ment” is not a process carried out in speech ; that would be sing- 
song, which I condemn. It is a purely mental process, begun and 
ended apart from elocution. It admits of contrast, just because 
it takes place in the mind ; what would be unpleasant or impos- 
sible in utterance may give pleasure mentally. As it does not 
distort the spoken words it does not affect their sense, except 
possibly by : suggesting “latent potentialities” in meaning as 
in sound, This is noa priori theory, but an explanation forced 
on me by study of facts. The examples I have given seem to 
suggest it irresistibly. Mr. Rudmose-Brown deals with only a few 
of these—those that can be accounted for by “level stress.” 
When he extends his survey to others, and realises how mental 
“ adjustment ” leaves the spoken sounds unaltered, I am hopeful 
that he will entertain my idea, perhaps expressing it in a better 
form. I feel sure that he can do so witkout material injury to his 
own view and without incurring the consequences which he 
predicts. 

For I do not at all admit his “logical corollary.” Sing-song not 
being included in the premises, it cannot possibly appear in the 
conclusion. To sing-song—that is, to invariable representation of 
mental iclus by. physical stress—I am totally opposed. I should 
be very chary myself of saying when “any ten syllables” can or 
cannot form a valid heroic line. “ Facts” do not furnish clear 
rules to go by; they often leave us doubtful whether a line be 
good or bad. The effect produced by verse is subjective as well 
as objective ; a line may be bad to one man and good to another. 
One man understands what a particular cadence, a particular 
grouping of — in comparison with time-beats, is meant to 
express, therefore he is pleased by it ; another does not under- 
stand, therefore he feels no pleasure. Push this as far as you like, 





it still does not annihilate the distinction between verse and 
prose. 

I trust the foregoing may remove some of the objections 
urged by Mr. Rudmose-Brown. The last word in his letter 
should, I imagine, be “feet” instead of syllables. Not being sure 
on what principle he divides his “feet,” I say nothing about the 
sentence which ends with that word. 

T. S, Omonp. 


INVERTED FEET. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Omond is still haunted by a vague idea that where 
he finds what he calls inverted feet, the poet must be aiming at 
something beyond mere rhythmical or accentual verse. I am 
sure he wili find nothing in that direction but “Chaos and Old 
Night.” A great many irregularities or inversions are not so 
difficult to understand if we allow that one word may influence 
the accent placed on another. This and nothing else must 
decide the accentuation when ten low words or monosyllables 
creep in in one line. In dissyllables the accent may be shifted 
A a strongly-emphasised syllable immediately either before or 

ter. This occurs most frequently in the case of prepositions, 
It is quite regular to say against’ law or ag’ainst law’, according 
as the emphasis requires to be placed. But any word may have 
its accent thus influenced, as in the following line : 

Iam not treacherous. But Macbeth is, 

As to Mt. Omond’s difficulty that the monosyllabic prepositions 
to, for, of, by, etc., have sometimes to be reckoned accented and 
sometimes unaccented, he will find that the same thing occurs 
to every monosyllable in the language : 

I saw a dead man win a fight ; 
I thought that man was I. 

If the rules for the right accentuation of monosyllables had been 
studied I do not think that Cowper would have written 

God made the country, but man made the town ; 
which, properly accented, comes under the formula a «x x, 
axx,a%xx,a. Milton’s line also 

To whom thus the portress of Hell-gate replied, 
is trochaic rather than iambic. 

A striking example of the straits to which some prosodists are 
reduced is found in Brightland, where he says that all words 
ending in m, or ina mute, or in fact any consonant “that shuts the 
mouth,” must necessarily be short. The fact he had observed 
was that same occurred in the unaccented half of an iambic foot. 

Mr. Omond may doubt how some poets pronounce before, etc., 
but he cannot doubt how Bulwer-Lytton read : 

Psalm-chanting came the monks the Norman camp unto. 


WILLIAM BURD. 





“BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Commentators differ as to the meaning of the fifth line 
in this song— 
Because thou art not seen— 
and ee various readings, all more or less unsatisfactory. 
May I venture to suggest that line 4 should read : 


Thy tooth is not Jess keen, 


Because thou art not seen? 
C. BATEMAN. 


THE MILTON TERCENTENARY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I have the honour, on behalf of the Milton Tercentenary 
Committee, appointed by the Council of the British Academy in 
view of a memorial addressed to them early in the year by the 
Lord Mayor, the Chairman of the London County Council, the 
Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and others, to announce the following details of the 
programme of the celebration : 

On the evening of December 8th, the eve of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Milton, the British Academy 
will hold a special meeting at the Theatre of Burlington House, 
Burlington Gardens, at which Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peter- 
house, Fellow of the Academy, will deliver a brief oration on 
“ Milton’s Life and Work,” to be followed by a discourse on 
“ Milton’s ‘Comus’ and its Incidental Music,” by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, illustrated by the choristers of Westminster Abbey. 

In response to a request addressed to him by the Tercentenary 
Committee, Mr. George Meredith, O.M., has ciously written 
some lines on “ Milton,” in honour of the occasion, and the cele- 
bration will fittingly open with the reading of these lines. 
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On December oth, the day of the Tercentenary, a special 
commemoration service will be held in the afternoon at the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, at which the sermon will 
be given by the Bishop of Ripon. The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor (Sir George Wyatt Truscott), and the Sheriffs, in State, 
leading citizens (especially of Milton’s Ward of Bread Street), the 
Officers and Fellows of the British Academy, with other invited 
guests, will attend the service. : 

In the evening the Lord Mayor will entertain a representative 
compeny at the Mansion House at a banquet, in celebration of 
the Tercentenary. 

On Thursday, December roth, in the afternoon, a General 
Meeting of the British Academy will be held, at which will be 
communicated, for publication, the following papers on various 
aspects of Milton’s life and work :— 

“ Milton and Dante, with Reference to Macaulay's Essay,” 
by Mr. W. J. Courthope, C.B. ; 
“Milton in the Eighteenth Century,” -by Professor E. 


Dowden ; 

“Milton’s Fame on the Continent,” by Professor J. G. 
Robertson ; 

“Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,” by Mr. A. F. 
Leach ; 


“*Samson Agonistes’ and the Hellenic Drama,” by the late 
Sir Richard Jebb. 

Further, Professor C. H. Firth will contribute a paper on 
“Milton as an Historian;” this will be read at the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Academy on November 25th. 

These papers, together with other contributions, will be pub- 
lished in extenso in “ The Proceedings of the British Academy,” 
and also separately. 

On the evening of Tuesday, December 15th, a performance of 
Samson Agonistes will be given at the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, 
under the direction of Mr. William Poel, for the guests of the 
British Academy. Public performances are being arranged for 
in London and elsewhere. 

At the British Museum there will be an exhibition of “ Milton- 
iana,” and a portfolio containing facsimiles of the Milton auto- 
graphs and documents in the Museum will be “ published, by order 
of the Trustees, on the occasion of the Milton Tercentenary.” 
The price of the portfolio will be 1s., single plates 3d. each. 

Some six months ago Sir E. Maunde Thompson, the President 
of the Academy, addressed a letter to you commending the due 
observance of the Kempe ym to the attention of the educational 
and other authorities of English-speaking countries, suggesting 
that those who are directly concerned in education woul best 
able to decide on the various ways in whioh this could be carried 
out. It is gratifying to learn that this suggestion is being acted 
upon by institutions, societies, and schools, As far as the London 
schools are concerned, application has been made to the London 
County Council for a lesson to be given on the life and work of 
Milton in the schools under the Council’s control on Wednesday, 
December oth, the day of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Milton. The matter is now under the consideration of 
the appropriate Sub-Committee, and it is hoped that the proposal 
will be acceded to. 


I, GOLLANCZ, Secretary of the British Academy. 
November 9g, 1908. 


TIMES AND THE PUBLISHERS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—A few weeks ago it was definitely announced that the 
great Book War with the Times had ended with a glorious victory 
or the Publishers’ Association—that the Book Club was no longer 
on the Black List ; that the publishers ~ > supply the Oxford 
Street Saleroom with as many books as they pleased ; that the 
embargo on the advertising columns of the Times was removed, 
and that all was peace again. There was, however, an atmo- 
sphere of secrecy and mystery about the settlement that was dis- 
concerting to many. Although the publishers were officially 
informed that they might again have dealings with the Times 
Book Club, they were not permitted to know on what basis rela- 
tions might be renewed. The impression was conveyed that 
the points at issue which had caused the great boycott of the 
Book Club had been conceded, and that the Times had agreed 
not to slaughter prices under the stipulated six months of the 
Publishers’ Net Book Agreement. Many people had their 
doubts as to this. They did not believe that the Times would 
ive way to this extent. What they felt was that the 

ublishers’ Association had actually climbed down—not the 
Times. And from what is happening at the moment in 
the Book World it would appear that they were right. 
The Society of Associated Booksellers is up in arms because it is 
believed that the Publishers’ Association has given in to the 
enemy and has left the booksellers in the lurch. It feels that it 
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has been betrayed, and demands satisfaction. Meetings have 
been held, and, headed by Mr. Hanson, one of the staunchest 
upholders of the booksellers’ rights, prompt action is said to be 
contemplated. Many of the leading booksellers are refusing to 
purchase books from publishers in the Association until the Times 
question is satisfactorily settled and the terms of the so-called 
“settlement” made public. The fire has been fanned by the issue 
of “Queen Victoria’s Letters” by the Times at the cut price of 
6s., a book which, at the original figure of £3 3s., was issued 
only twelve months since, and of which many booksellers hold 
considerable stocks—now, of course, unsaleable. Thousands of 
people who paid £3 3s. for the work only recently have a distinct 
grievance in this early cutting of the price. The indirect effect 
on the book trade is serious, for it spreads a lack of all con- 
fidence on the part of bookbuyers, making the sale of first 
editions at a remunerative price almost impossible, So far, 
therefore, from the new régime at the Times or the so-called 
settlement of the Book War by the Publishers’ Association 
being welcomed by the oven § trade, it is condemned on all 
sides, Some of the younger publishing houses, too, who are out- 
side the Association are greatly ieved at the weak-kneed 
policy of that body which is supposed to watch over the interests 
of book-producers. Immediately a settlement of the Times 
dispute was announced one of these sent in their application for 
membership, The following day, hearing rumours that the 
“settlement” meant concessions to the 7imes in regard to the 
Net Book Agreement, they wrote to the secretary of the Associa- 
tion withdrawing their application for membership in the event 
of this being the fact. e secretary we - that no information 
whatever on the point could be vouchsafed. The Publishers’ 
Association would, however, — to be singularly weak and 
vacillating in its methods. few weeks ago, for example, it 
issued a proclamation that any bookseller supplying net books post- 
free was contravening the conditions of the Net Book Agree- 
ment. Almost immediately after it proceeded to eat its words, 
and withdrew its proclamation. Now, as a finishing touch to its 
vacillation, it has issued a “recommendation” to ksellers to 
charge postage on net books, It is not difficult, therefore, to see 
how easy it must have been for the Times to score a victory over 
such a body—and a age has, for the present at any rate, 
undoubtedly been scored. Had the Publishers’ Association really 
caused the Book Club to climb down, as was announced, there 
could have been no possible reason for secrecy as to the terms of 
settlement, and no possible reason for the present revived agita- 
tion of the booksellers. 
PATERNOSTER Row. 
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POETRY 
Songs of Oriel. Thane Leslie. Maunsel, rs, net. . 
The Bridge Builders, Harrold Johnson. Nutt, rs, net. 
Collected Poems. Horace Smith. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 
CLASSICS 


Wisdom and Destiny. Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
Alfred Sutro. George Allen, cloth, 2s. 6d.; leather, 3s. 6d. 


Aglavine and Selysette. Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
Alfred Sutro, George Allen, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s, 6d. 


The Life of the Bee. Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred 
Sutro, George Allen, cloth, 2s. 6d.; leather, 3s. 6d. 


The Treasure of the Humble. Maurice Maeterlinck, Translated by 
Alfred Sutro, George Allen, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 6d. 


Sister Beatrice and Ardaine and Barbe Blue. Maurice Maeter- 


linck. hey eg Alfred Sutro. George Allen, cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 6d. 
FICTION 
Tobia and the Angel. Helen N. Lewis. Milne, 6s. 


Fohn Halifax, Gentleman, Mrs. Craik. Blackie, 2s, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Harriet B. Stowe. Blackie, rs. 
Fate's Legacy. Frank Desmond. Ouseley, 6s. 

The Mill on the Floss. George Eliot. Blackie, 2s. 
An Immortal Soul. W.H. Mallock. Bell, 6s. 

The Travelling Companions. J. Bernard Partridge. 
A Princess of Hackney. L.G.Compton. Lane, 6s. 


The Kiss and other Stories. Anton Tchekhoff. Translated from 
the Russian by R. E. C. Long. Duckworth, 6s, 

Constance Both-at-Once. Alan McDougall. Sherratt and Hughes, 
6s. 

The Bias. Marguerite Curtis. Blackwood, 6s. 

Winged Dreams. Helen Colebrooke, Blackwood, 6s. 

Thrice Armed. Harold Bindloss, Long, 6s, 


Dent. 
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ALLENSON’S NEW BOOKS 


GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER 


Fourteen Centuries of Prayer, Praise, and Aspiration. 
Selected and Arranged by i. W. TILESTON. Ne 
as. 6d, net ; 16mo., cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; postage 3d. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF 
BISHOP ANDREWES 


Entirely New Reprint of Dr. NEWMAN'S and Dr. 
NEALE'S Translation. 2s. 6d. net. 
Church Times.—“ As neat and handy an edition as any 
with which we are acquainted.” 


A SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF 
PRAYER 


By Madame GUYON. First Cheap Complete Issue. Paper, 
6d. net ; cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. net, 


THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE 
OF COD 


By Brother LAWRENCE. Paper or cloth, 6d. net ; cloth, 
1s, net; leather, 2s. net. 


J. H. NEWMAN’S SERMONS 
A Selection of Twelve from the Author's “Parochial 
Sermons.” Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; post-free, 8d. 
THE UPWARD WAY 


Extracts from the Letters of Samuel Rutherford. Com- 

piled by E. C. GREGORY, The Deanery, St. Paul’s. 

Auther of “An Introduction to Christian Mysticism.” 
Paper, 6d. net ; cloth, rs. net; leathers, 2s. net. 


SPIRITUAL TORRENTS 


By Madame GUYON. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF BROTHER 
LAWRENCE 


First issue since 1741. Paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s, net; 
leather, 28. net. 


THE DREAM OF CERONTIUS 


By CARDINAL NEWMAN. Paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 
net ; leather, 2s. net. 


NEW CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


London; H. R. ALLENSON, Li Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, eo” 





AUTHORS ! THE CAMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY, 115 Strand, 
London (now placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 Publishers 
and Periodicals), has just sold to a leading 
magazine a story which not only had been 
refused by the Editor when submitted by the 
Author (this is quite common), but which had 
been returned with a stated objection. The 
story had in no way been altered. Such is 
the power of the Agency’s recommendation. 
Write for 16-page prospectus and unique 
testimonials.’ ’Phone 1648 Gerrard. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
par se any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I icularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 30s. 
Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. 
Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s. net. for 5s. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality :—French [Illustrated Books of the 
Eighteenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
DE LUXE. 

*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same te me. 


Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 


‘THE WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

INGS of J. M: W. TURNER in the 
National Gallery, with Descriptive Text by 
T. A. COOK. 58 Reproductions in Colour, 
beautifully done. 1,200 copies published by 
Cassells 1 at 63s. met, Offered for 35s.— 











‘WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





Typewriting 


AUTHORS’ MSS., od. ate 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 
18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. intelligently 
copied, tod. a thousand words. Neat, 

accurate work. Yost typewriter. Address Y., 

49 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 


TO AU THORS.—Lady (experi- 
enced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS. from Is. per 1,000 words. Dra- 
matic work a speciality. Indexing (Govern- 
ment work, books, magazines, &c.). Proof 
revising (usual terms), Accuracy, prompti- 
tude. Highest testimonials——Miss Foot, 48 
Digby Mansions, Hammersmith, W. 
‘T YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. rod. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and _ references.— Address Miss 
— The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 

















Ss 
T YPEWRITING. — The 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. 
MSS., Translations, &c. 
Copying. Privatedictation rooms. Circulars, 
etc., duplicated. Usual terms, References. 
Established fifteen years —SIkES AND SIKES, 
223A Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


‘T YPEWRITING. — Neat, careful, 
and intelligent work. Fiction 7d. per 

thousand, other work 8d, paper. Speci- 

—_ sent.—Mrs. A., 10 Grosvenor Road, St. 
8. 


‘THE Owner of an ORIGINAL 

PAOLO VERONESE (Part Sketch of the 
Kana Wedding, Paris Louvre) is prepared to 
receive an offer from a large picture-gallery on 
favourable terms. Apply, in first instance, to 
W. Z. 1405, care of Rudolf Mosse, Vienna I., 
Austria, 
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GAY @ HANCOCK’S PUBLICATIONS 


can be obtained at all high-class Booksellers’, or, if aot, send order with remittance to the Pwhlishers. 








NOVELS Gif T-BOOKS VARIA 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. A CHARMING LITTLE BOOK FOR THE BABY A NEW BOOK BY AGNES REPPLIER IS A 
LITERARY EVENT 


THE SWORD OF DUNDEE 
A Tale of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
By THEODORA PECK 


Scotsman.—“ In this ‘Tale of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’ liberal use has been made of historical 
facts to form the foundation of as delightful a 
romance of Scottish story as has recently been 
published, . . Such a boon as ‘The 
Sword of Dundee’ should do much to revive 
interest in a worthier type of fiction than is 
presented by many modern hovels.” 


Newcastle Chronicle—“ A story which makes 
delightful reading, and is altogether notable.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AS QUEENS ARE WED 
By ANNE WARNER, 


Author of 
“Seeing France with Uncle John,” &c. 


f= Times.—“ An entertaining narrative of the 
wooing of an American widow on the Con- 
tinent by a great violinist, who pursues her 
from city to city until the final capture.” 
Scotsman.—“ If Miss Warner will but pub- 
lish a few more novels like this, she will soon 
have as many warm admirers on this side of 
the Atlantic as she already has in America.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TAILOR OF VITRE 
By MAY WYNNE, 


Times.—“ A sound historical romance of 
fifteenth-century Brittany, when the hated 
Pierre Landais, ‘ The Tailor of Vitré,’ held the 
country in his clutches.” 

Birmingham Post.—“ A vigorous and exhilara- 
ting piece of romance.” 

Dundee Advertiser—“A finely flavoured 
story of love and adventure.” 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


THE NEW MISSIONER 
By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW. 


Birmingham Post,—“ Has much of the charm 
and quaintness of Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
ought to command many readers.” 

Times.—“ A tale of a woman missionary who 


won the hearts of her people by the beauty of 
her character.” 





A STIRRING STORY 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


Author of “Poems of Passion,” “Poems of 
Pleasure,” etc. 


AN AMBITIOUS MAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ALPHABET OF BEASTS 


By L. BEATRICE THOMPSON, Author of 
“ Who's Who at the Zoo.” 


With Twenty-six Full-page Three-coloured 
Illustrations, with Picture on Cover. 
Size 6in. by qin. 


Tastefully and strongly bound, Is, 6d. net. 


A beautiful animal book which the youngster 
will carry about and at the same time learn 
the alphabet. 





A STIRRING BOOK FOR BOYS 
IN EMPIRE'S CAUSE 


By ERNEST PROTE.EROE, 
Author of “ From Scapegrace to Hero,” etc. 


With Eleven Full-page Illustrations of the 
most Popular Events in British History by 
R. Caton Woodville, Stanley Wood, and others. 


Crown 8vo, attractive Cloth Cover, 3s. 6d. 


A story of the building-up of the British 
Empire from Caesar to the present time. 





THE BEST STORY FOR GIRLS 


REBECCA 
OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


With Frontispiece in Three Colours and Five 
Half-tone Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 


Popular Edition. . Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Daily Telegraph.— Bubbles over with dainty 
humour and tender pathos.” 





A DELIGHTFUL PRESENT FOR A LADY 
THE “ELLA WHEELER 
WILCOX” BIRTHDAY 
AND AUTOGRAPH BOOK 


With dainty Drawings by 
REGINALD RIVINGTON. 
Size gin. by 6in. Cloth, gilt extra, 5s, net. 


Also bound in various leather bindings, price 
on application. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


A HAPPY HALF-CENTURY, 
and other Essays 
By AGNES REPPLIER, 
Author of “ Points of View,” “Essays in Idle- 
ness,” “ Varia,” etc. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG 
By EMILY M. BISHOP. 


Extract from Preface-—“ The earlier in life 
that one’s attention is directed to rational ways 
of postponing oldness the better for the 
individual.” 





Size 6in. by 4}in., cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net, 
TOROR AND STUART LOVE 
SONGS 


Collected and Edited by 
J. POTTER BRISCOE, 


New and Enlarged Edition, 


The Queen.—“ As little known as they are 
benuits 





Size 6}in. by 4in., cloth gilt, 2s, 
STORIES OF VILLAGE AND 
TOWN LIFE 
By M. R. MITFORD, 


Author of “ Our Village.” 


Word-pictures of Old England, collected from 
Magazines by 


J. POTTER BRISCOE. 





Size 6}in. by 4}in., cloth, 2s. net: 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF BORES 
By OLIVER HERFORD.' 


A humorous Alphabet of Human Bores, con- 
sisting of an illustration and verse to each letter. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM 
_ By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


With 12 attractive Illustrations within Persian 
Borders. 

Size 63in. by qjin., issued in various eolopred 

Leather Bindings (Lambskin and Ooze Calf) 
2s, net. 








Size 8hin. by sjin. 67 Plates. Cloth gilt, 
Tos, 6d. net. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, F.A.LA., F.R.G.S. 
Guardian—"“. . . We know of no 
English photographs of these Abbeys to be 
compared with this series, which are unusually 
fine both in technique and artistic merit. 
Mr. Cram’s text is equally deserving of praise.” 





London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., I2 and I3- Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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~ PUBLICATIONS 





THE LIFE OF COL. FRED. 





BURNABY 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” etc. 
One Vol: Demy 8vo; with 59 Plates, 12s. net. 


The Author has had the assistance of Mrs. Aubrey le 
only brother), and a number of his old friends and associates. 
Abou Klea, where he lost his life. A graph 

The true story is told of the foundin 


Blond (formerly Mrs. Fred. B ), the Rev. Evelyn Burna 
Among the letters of dee og gS So ~ 

ic account is given of-this battle, founded on accounts furnished by eye- 
of the Primrose League by Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Benjamin Stone, Col. Burnaby, and 


(Col, Burnaby’s 
written home just before the battle of 
witnesses. : 


others—a story based on materials that were inaccessible to previdus writers ; and numerous anecdotes are related linking Burnaby with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Gladstone, and many other eminent men of his time. 





LONDON 


IN THE SIXTIES 


Old ‘Brigade ” 


of the 
tions by HAROLD PIFFARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Book of interesting Recollections and many anecdotes of London as it was nearly two generations ago. The greater part of them 
are sporting and dramatic, but for the social historian there is much that,is interesting in connection with old streets, inns, and clu 





MY LIFE _AND DANCING | 


y MAUD ALLAN 
Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


(SECOND EDITION NOW READY.) 
“ Gives some delightful stories of her youth in California, her student days, her début in Berlin, and of her triumphs at the Palace.” —Outlook. 





BOOKS FOR OGHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE 
By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this Book, 
Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


“ An admirable book.” —Country Life. 

“The text combines in an unusual oon familiar description with 
scientific knowledge. . . . The book is one that will be eagerly 
welcomed.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A wholly delightful book, as conspicuous for its close and sym- 
pathetic observation as for its graceful and scholarly style.”—The 
Bulwark. 

“ Splendidly illustrated.” —Scotsman. 

“ Among the many excellent books on ornithology which have been 
recently produced a conspicuous place must be given to this delightful 
volume,” —Outlook. 


SPORT INDEED 
By THOMAS MARTINDALE 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 6s. net. Illustrated from Photographs. 


CoNTENTs :—A Caribou Hunt; Calling the Moose; The Fun of 
Hunting ; A Day in the Big Woods ; A Close Call ; etc., etc. 


THE SCOTTISH TERRIER 
By cc. J. DAVIES 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Illustrated from Photographs. 


“Mr. Davies is a master of his subject, and to all who are interested 
in terriers his book should appeal.” —Badminton Magazine. 


HORSES : 
THEIR POINTS AND MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH AND 
“ DISEASE, 
By F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Demy 4to, 15s. net. Fully illustrated from Photographs, 


THE PRACTICE OF EQUINE 


MEDICINE 
By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S., 
Author of “ The Veterinary Manual,” etc., etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER’S GUN 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. A New Edition, illustrated, with Table 
of Statutes, Cases Stated, revised, and brought up to date, 


“Mr. Everitt has made many a good shot in his book, which mixes 
the useful with the agreeable. Mr. Everitt is a safe guide. He knows 
his subject uncommonly well.’—The Atheneum. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 





THE IRON HEEL 
By JACK LONDON, 
Author of “The Call of the Wild,” “ Love of Life,” etc. 


The “ Iron Heel” re ts the power of Capitalism. The novel, 
written in Mr. London's -known, closely-pressed style, is supposed 
to contain the history of the first social revolution. — 


CHRISTIAN MURDERERS 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of “Ezra the Mormon,” etc., etc. 


“There is no concealment of Miss Winifred Graham's intention. 
She definitely and deliberately tears away the vei! with which the 
votaries of Christian Science wilfully blind themselves, and with 
considerable power shows the lamentable effects of Christian Science 
— practised upon the children of Christian Science households,”— 

ruth, 


ROSALIND AT REDGATE 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 
Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles,” etc, 


“Mr, Nicholson has invented a new style of romance. . . . 
The reader is kept stimulated and enthralled to the end.”—Morning 


Post. 
A ROYAL HOAX 


By FRED WHISHAW, 
Author of “The Great Green God,” etc. 


“A good story, chock-full of adventure.” —Times. 


THE LOST PRINCESS 


By W. F. DIX, 
Author of “The Face in the Girandole,” etc. 


“Fraught with sensational episodes which rival the escapades 
of the prisoner of Zenda. . . . Mr. Dix has written a very 
readable book.” — Daily Graphic, 


THE SMALLHOLDER 
By JAS. BLYTH 


“An admirably fresh story, strong in characterisation, and full of 
dramatic situations.”—Westminster Review. 





London : 


EVERETT & CO., 42, 


Essex Street, W.C. 





States Gor the Seegeistems, Sian Wunewens Funan, See, Oe Se Se Wc Sy S Set Sheet, Chand, Lenten, 


Published at 63 


Lincola’s Ina Fields, W. 











